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E are meeting tonight in Rochester, New York, to 

give public expression to the indebtedness of this 

country to the achievements of more than thirty 
inventors of this region, whose inventions have created new 
industries, provided new employment and have raised the 
standards of living of the American people by adding to their 
health, comfort and interest in living. 

This is only one of fourteen similar celebrations which 
are being held this month in different part of the U. S. to 
do honor to inventors in their respective areas, as part of a 
celebration of the 150th anniversary of the founding of the 
U. S. patent system. In fact, this very night, simuitaneous 
ceremonies are being held in Baltimore and St. Louis. These 
celebrations have been arranged under the auspices of the 
National Association of Manufacturers and are to be cli- 
maxed by a great dinner in New York on February 27, 
at which a group of approximately twenty inventors selected 
from all parts of the country will be especially honored. 

We are a relatively young country and the spirit of the 
pioneer is in our blood and in our tradition. For nearly 
four hundred years the country has been developed by the 
pioneering explorers,—prospectors, settlers and entrepreneurs 
of many types. It is within the lifetime of many of us that 
there occurred the great gold rushes to the west, and the 
development of the mineral resources of the Rocky Mountain 
regions, and the homesteading of the Great Plains. Still 
more recent have been the discovery and development of 
the great western oil fields and the construction of vast 
irrigation and power projects. During all this time we 
have been a rapidly expanding country characterized by 
Horace Greeley’s words: “Go west, young man, go west”. 
Unemployment was no problem in those days. If a com- 
munity became overcrowded, those who wanted work or 
adventure or a place in the sun had simply to move out into 
the great unoccupied regions of the west and seek their 
fortunes. 

But within our generation there has rapidly come a de- 
cided change in our situation. San Francisco, once the wild 
roaring western gold town, is now just as civilized, though 


not quite as conservative, as the old city of Boston, my 
adopted home. By and large we must admit that the great 
era of pioneering into new territories of natural resources 
of minerals and agriculture has drawn to a close. Our 
future development and prosperity as a nation will depend, 
not upon our exploitation of the free wealth of our natural 
resources, but upon our ability to utilize these resources, 
which are already in our possession, more intelligently and 
efficiently. 

This does not mean that the era of pioneering has come 
to a close, far from it. It simply means that there is a 
change in the kind of pioneering which is possible and use- 
ful. Instead of discovering and exploiting new natural re- 
sources of farm land, minerals or lumber, the modern pioneer 
discovers new products in the laboratory and invents those 
new devices which give mankind an ever-increasing ability to 
use the materials and forces of nature for his better ad- 
vantage. 

Have you ever stopped to think what a profound change 
science and invention have made in the manner of achieving 
“the more abundant life?”’. From the earliest times there 
have been two recipes for securing the good things of life. 
One of these was to work hard and long to produce them, 
and the other was to take them from some one else by theft, 
conquest or taxation. 

To get the good things of life by taking them from some 
one else is a very primitive instinct found both in man 
and in the lower animals. Just as the wolves hunt in packs, 
so have tribes and nations sought wealth by conquest. The 
story of the children of Israel who conquered and settled 
in the “land flowing with milk and honey” has been re- 
peated thousands of times from the dawn of history up to 
and including the year 1940. 

War and conquest are not the only methods of securing 
the good things of life by taking them from some one else. 
Again, from earliest history down to the year 1940, the 
tax gatherers have played their role. We are peculiarly 
conscious of it at the present time as we make out our 
income taxes for the past year. It is true that there has 
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been an interesting reversal in the direction of taxation. In 
the earlier days of tyrants and landlords it was the middle 
class and the poor who were taxed to support the wealthy. 
In the modern days of democracy, where majority vote 
becomes the dictator, the trend of taxation has been reversed 
and it is now the highest income groups who are taxed most 
heavily for the benefit of the lowest income groups. We call 
it redistribution of wealth and there is real social justifi- 
cation for it if not carried to the point of crippling or killing 
the “goose that lays the golden eggs.” By this I mean that 
taxation for the purpose of redistribution of wealth and the 
support of less privileged groups will fail of its objective 
whenever it reaches such a point as to inhibit the develop- 
ment of new industrial or business enterprises which have 
in them the possibility of providing new employment and 
new wealth for distribution. (Parenthetically I would say 
that there is strong evidence that we have already entered 
the danger zone in which the combination of high taxes, 
complicated governmental regulation and threat of still 
further burdens and restrictions are operating strongly to 
hold back the new industrial development which would 
otherwise spring into activity and go far to solve the per- 
sistent problem of unemployment and reduced income.) 

But I am sidetracked from my story. I was giving these 
illustrations of the age-old tendency to secure the good 
things of life by taking them from some one else. But con- 
sider, as a contrast to these things of which I have spoken, 
the contributions which these modern pioneers and others 
like them have made to give us the abundant life through 
applications of modern sicence. Science has given us for the 
first time in the history of the human race a way of securing 
the more abundant life without taking it from some one 
else or working inordinately hard and long to get it. Science, 
supplemented by invention, really creates wealth and op- 
portunity where they did not exist before. Whereas the old 
order was based on a competition for redistribution of exist- 
ing wealth, the new order of science makes possible a co- 
operative creative effort in which every one can be the 
gainer and no one the loser. 

For this reason I believe that the advent of modern sci- 
ence is the most important social event in all history. Already 
science has done much to raise the standards of living, but 
the hidden untapped forces of nature are so enormous that 
we are surely only at the beginning of things possible. 

The patent system, which we celebrate tonight is part 
of this scientific era. It itself was a really great social in- 
vention. It has been classed with the Magna Carta, among 
instruments which have proved to be of benefit to the 
human race. Stop for a moment to think what the patent 
system really is. 

Previous to the patent system, if any person discovered a 
useful new product or process or machine and wished to 
secure any reward from this creative effort, he was forced 
to develop and to produce his invention secretly so that the 
method became a trade secret known only to himself or 
his immediate family or the little coterie of friends who were 
associated with him in the business. The secret was passed 
on in the family from father to sons, sometimes for many 
generations. Had the whole matter not been kept secret, 
any one else could have begun manufacturing the same 
product without having been burdened by the initial ex- 
pense of perfecting this product. This possibility of pirating 
and exploiting another man’s ideas, and the secretiveness 
which thence ensued, were handicaps to technological prog- 
ress. 

With the introduction of the patent system, on the other 
hand, the inventor is encouraged to tell the world about 
his invention as soon as his ideas are clarified and recorded 


in the patent office of the government. The government 
protects him for a period of 17 years, during which time 
he can reduce his idea to a practical production basis and 
create a market for its sale. At the same time any one 
else in the world has access to his idea and can start from 
this point in order to make still further improvement,—or 
can be stimulated by this idea to the development of new 
ideas. By this method two important objectives are achieved. 
In the first place the conditions are made such as to bring 
the product into public use with a maximum of incentive 
and a minimum of obstruction. In the second place the 
prompt disclosure of all of these ideas creates a stimulating 
atmosphere in which research and invention have flourished as 
never before. 

Inexperienced or uninformed persons have sometimes criti- 
cized the patent system because it gives a temporary monopoly 
to the inventor. Such critics usually fail to realize a very 
important aspect in the development of a new marketable 
product. Experience has shown that, even after the basic 
idea has been established in a patent, it generally takes many 
years of effort before this idea has been transformed into a 
commercial product which can be manufactured and sold at 
any profit. There are many well known cases in which even 
the 17 years of life of a patent was not long enough to enable 
any profit to be derived from it, though great business en- 
terprises have sometimes been built on these inventions long 
after the patents expired. It has been estimated that, even for 
those patents which ultimately prove to be profitable, there 
is an average interval of at least 7 years of work required 
to develop the idea into a sufficiently useful, convenient and 
economical form to be put on the market and to establish 
a sufficient demand for the product to permit it to be man- 
ufactured and sold at a profit. 

Because of this fact, any person or organization which 
undertakes to develop patents for ultimate profit must count 
on a large delay and a very considerable expenditure be- 
fore any interest on the investment can be realized. Under 
these conditions it is quite obvious that most patents would 
never come into public use if it were not for the temporary 
monopoly which is granted by the patent system. Without 
this temporary monopoly no organization could afford to 
put in the money for commercial and market development 
of the new product. It could not do this for the very simple 
reason that any other company could simply stand by, with- 
out spending any money or effort, and wait till the first com- 
pany had got the product to the point of being a profitable 
enterprise, and then this second company could step in to 
manufacture and sell the product without being burdened 
by the deficit incurred during the long period of develop- 
ment. 

This situation was well stated in a report of the Science 
Advisory Board to the Secretary of Commerce in 1935. I 
quote from this report the following paragraph: 

“The primary purpose of the patent system of this 
country is to stimulate new industries. This is always 
an important matter, but it becomes particularly impor- 
tant as the country now emerges from a serious depres- 
sion. The history of previous depressions shows that the 
time of emergence is usually marked by important tech- 
nical advances resulting in the creation of new and ex- 
tensive industries. If this had not occurred we could not 
have attained the present high standard of living. For 
the prosperity of the country it is imperative that this 
trend should continue.” 


It is certainly not without significance that the Science 
Advisory Board, composed of distinguished scientists, en- 
gineers and industrialists, in the years 1933-35, picked out 
two objectives as more important than any others as means 
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for bringing about some element of permanent cure for the 
depression,—cure for reduced incomes, unemployment and 
general economic discouragement. The two things advo- 
cated to the President and to the Secretary of Commerce at 
that time were, first, the stimulation of scientific research 
in order to gain increased knowledge of the materials and 
forces of nature so that this knowledge could be used, 
through invention and ingenuity, to create new and im- 
proved products for industry, to find industrial uses of farm 
products and to handle more efficiently our natural resources ; 
second, the recommendation of certain improvements in the 
operation of the patent system to facilitate the rapid and in- 
expensive development of new ideas from the stage of in- 
vention to the stage of extensive use by the public. 

These recommended changes in the patent system were in 
no sense critical of the great fundamental idea upon which 
the patent system is based. They had to do with such im- 
provements of procedure as increasing the standard of ex- 
cellence of patents so that there would be a greater pre- 
sumption that the patent. would be held valid in case of 
legal attacks. A second suggestion had to do with a greater 
uniformity and rapidity in the handling of patent litigation 
by simplifying the procedures in the patent court of appeals. 
The third suggestion had to do with providing the courts 
which have to pass on cases of patent litigation with com- 
petent, non-partisan expert advisers. The present Com- 
missioner of Patents, Mr. Coe, has been working con- 
structively to bring about certain improvements of this type 
in the operation of the patent system. But I repeat what I 
said previously, the patent system itself is fundamentally 
one of the greatest social inventions which has been made 
for the benefit of the human race. 

There has been so much misconception in regard to the 
effects of technological progress upon employment and 
standards of living that I am going to run the risk of boring 
you with a few facts. You may have heard the story of the 
two girls who were discussing their respective boy friends. 
One of them said, “I am going to marry an engineer. He is 
a tall, fine looking man, but what I like about him most is 
that he knows so much.” The other girl replied, “Bah! All 
he knows is facts. I’m going to marry a politician.” I sub- 
mit that it would be a fine thing for the country if we paid 
more attention to facts and less attention to fanciful eco- 
nomic or political doctrines. So let me proceed with some 
tacts. 

Between 1900 and 1930, the greatest 30-year period of 
invention and technological development in the history of 
mankind, employment in the United States increased by 
more than 20,000,000 jobs. Even during the recent depres- 
sion a larger proportion of the population were wage earners 
than in periods which were considered prosperous 75 or 100 
years ago. 

About eight years ago there was celebrated the 100th anni- 
versary of the discovery of the basic principles of electro- 
magnetism which underlie practically all the modern 
electrical industry. Many hundreds of thousands of patents 
on electrical devices have been taken out in the intervening 
years. According to the 1930 census there were about 
360,000 persons in this country employed in the manufacture 
of electrical machinery and equipment, and about 676,000 
employed in the distribution of electrical materials, and per- 
haps another half million people engaged in the telephone, 
telegraph and radio communication business. 

Over half a million people are employed directly in the 
automobile business and nearly two and a half million people 
are engaged directly or indirectly in this business or in 
services associated with it. 

Because of the increased efficiency of production which 





has lowered the cost of production and greatly increased the 
ability of the people to buy industrial products, we find that 
the average wage earner in America can today buy seven 
times as much with his wages as he could in 1840, or more 
than twice as much today as he could in 1910. This means 
that wages have increased much more rapidly than has the 
price of the products which are bought with wages,—a situa- 
tion which has only been made possible by increased effi- 
ciency in production. Yet in spite of this increased efficiency 
in production, the percentage of our population which was 
gainfully employed increased 25 per cent in the sixty years 
from 1870 to 1930, which was the era of great technolgoical 
progress. 

Another interesting fact about technological progress is 
that employment is relatively greatest in those industries in 
which technological progress has been greatest, as in the 
electrical, chemical, automotive and motion picture indus- 
tries. The most serious unemployment in the United States 
today is in those industries which have been relatively slow 
in taking advantage of scientific developments and inven- 
tions. It has become rather common to hear the head of a 
great electrical or chemical company report that perhaps 50 
per cent of the profits and employment of his company have 
to do with products which were unknown 10 or 15 years ago. 

In 1920 there was not a single major chemical company 
listed on the New York Exchange. For all practical pur- 
poses the American chemical industry is a development of 
the past twenty years. It has been based 100 per cent on 
scientific research and invention. It is now the third largest 
industry in the United States and it has in sight still further 
developments of enormous import, as, for example, in the 
manufacture and use of some of the newly discovered syn- 
thetic textile materials. 

About two years ago the records of the United States 
Bureau of Labor Statistics and the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board showed that employment in the chemical 
industry was then 27 per cent higher than in 1929, although 
manufacturing generally was still some 5 per cent lower 
than at the 1929 peak. Furthermore, the average hourly 
wage in the chemical industry was 15 per cent higher than 
the average for all manufacturers. 

I shall not take more of your time by quoting statistics of 
this sort. I simply want to emphasize the point that science 
and invention have created an enormous number of new 
jobs, have greatly increased not only wages but the amount 
of material which the wage earner can buy with his daily 
earnings. I want to emphasize the fact that this technolog- 
ical progress has also made possible a reduction in the hours 
of labor, from a working day which lasted from morning till 
night and included all members of the family, even the 
children, in the days before the modern scientific era. Let 
me illustrate this point by a comparison, for it is very signifi- 
cant and not always appreciated. 

About 250 years ago some of the greatest minds of all 
history were engaged in social planning. Jeremy Bentham, 
who invented the slogan, ““The greatest good for the greatest 
number,” and John Locke, the philosopher, and Daniel 
Defoe, the author of Robinson Crusoe, were among those 
who were developing plans for raising the standard of living 
for the masses of the people by what was then the only 
source of new wealth producing activity which they could 
visualize, namely, by clever schemes for utilizing the labor 
of children. 

Locke wanted children to begin work at the age of three 
years. Daniel Defoe “rejoiced to see that in the busy homes 
of Yorkshire clothiers scarce anything above four years but 
its hands were sufficient for its own support.” Bentham de- 
vised resettlement projects for groups of about 2,000 persons 
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built-around factories to utilize the labor of the entire fam- 
ilies to so increase the productive power of the group that 
they might rise above the level of semi-starvation and hope- 
lessness in which the masses of the people were living. A 
report of that day says that “an advantage he claimed for 
his system was that it would enable the apprentices to marry 
at the earliest period compatible with health, and this was 
made possible by the employment of children.” Bentham 
himself wrote, “And to what would they be indebted for 
this gentlest of all revolutions? To what but economy, 
which dreads no longer the multiplication of man now that 
she has shown by what secure and imperishable means infant 
man,—a drug at present so much worse than worthless,— 
may be endowed with an indubitable and universal value.” 

When power machinery was first introduced into these 
same textile areas of England, there was powerful opposition 
on the part of the masses of the people and many of their 
political leaders on the ground that machines would take 
away the means of livelihood of these people and reduce the 
masses to starvation. But what have the machine and its 
accompanying inventions brought us? We have today a 
40-hour week with an average of 72 hours per week for 
leisure and 56 hours per week for sleep. Children are not 
employed in factories from the age of three and four years, 
but they have a long period of education through childhood 
and youth. In old age there are retirements on pension, and 
the ordinary laboring man has comforts and advantages 
today which were impossible even for the wealthiest citizens 
250 years ago. 

Some one may object that this description of our present 
situation applies only to that fortunate portion of our popu- 
lation who have employment. But to this criticism I would 
reply that the percentage of our population which has em- 
ployment is also far larger than in earlier eras. The United 
States census statistics demonstrate this, decade by decade. 
If one reads Macaulay’s History of England he will get a 
vivid picture of the desperate situation of unemployment and 
the large portion of the population who were on unemploy- 
ment or poor relief in the days just preceding the era of 
modern science. 

Truly those who would criticize technological progress in 
general, or the operations of our patent system in particular, 
seem to me to have a tremendous job to explain away the 
continually improved standards of living of the American 
people, or to point out any alternative method of operation 
which has been proven to be comparably successful either 
here or in other parts of the world, now or at any time in 
the past. 

Unfortunately not all people take this broad gauge view 
with a long perspective. Many are troubled by imperfections 
of this or that element of our economic system, or our patent 
procedure, or other aspects of our life today. To some 
people the sight of these imperfections blinds them to the 
larger vision of the gains which have come to this country 
through a system of free enterprise and individual opportu- 
nity. 
In the light of what I have said above, it is disturbing not 
to find, among the strenuous efforts which our political 
leaders have made to solve unemployment and increase earn- 
ings during the past few years, any real appreciation of the 
part which science and invention, in a favorable environ- 
ment, might play to achieve the desired ends. With only a 
few minor exceptions the policies which have been followed 
have been such as to discourage the development and fruition 
of new business enterprises based upon the invention and 
introduction of new products or services. Even in the mes- 
sage of the President of the United States to Congress, a 
little over a month ago, profound lack of understanding and 





appreciation of the role of technological progress as was 
disclosed in such phrases as, “We have not yet found a way 
to employ the surplus of our labor which the efficiency of our 
industrial processes has created,” or “to face the task of find- 
ing jobs faster than invention can take them away—is not 
defeatism.” 

(Please understand that I make this comment for no 
political reason, but only because I feel so strongly that the 
future welfare of the country requires recognition of the 
benefits of technological progress and an environment in 
which useful inventions can be produced, developed and 
made widely available to the public. I count myself neither 
Republican nor Democrat but an independent, free to sup- 
port whatever individuals or policies seem to me to be for 
the best intérests of the country. I have ventured to mention 
the attitude of some of our political leaders toward these 
matters simply because I believe that their attitude has not 
been for the best interests of the country, or even for the 
ultimate best interests of those portions of our population 
which have been described as “forgotten men” or to whose 
interest much of the recent legislation has been directed.) 

While it is admitted that technological progress has some- 
times created technological unemployment in specific situa- 
tions, and while undoubtedly efforts must be made to miti- 
gate the effects of such situations, nevertheless the record 
clearly shows that the efficiency of our industrial processes 
has not created a surplus of labor but, on the contrary, has, 
over a long period of time, created new employment while 
making available to the general public materials and services 
which would otherwise have been completely inaccessible to 
any except a favored few. Furthermore, on the face of this 
record, it is difficult to understand the President’s phrase 
“to face the task of finding jobs faster than invention can 
take them away.” 

Such statements as those made by President Roosevelt 
focus attention upon the least important results of tech- 
nological progress and even then handle the subject in such 
a superficial manner as to distort the real significance of 
efficiency in industrial production. They ignore entirely the 
other and more significant aspects of technological progress 
which have created jobs, created employment, created profits 
and incidentally created the substance from which govern- 
ment taxes are collected. 

How much more encouraging and real, and how much 
more promising as a program to lift our country to a higher 
plane of prosperity is the thought expressed by that great 
benefactor of mankind, Pasteur, when he said, “In our cen- 
tury science is the soul of the prosperity of nations and the 
living source of all progress. Undoubtedly the tiring dis- 
cussions of politics seem to be our guide—empty appearances. 
What really leads us forward is a few scientific discoveries 
and their application.” 

So on behalf of this great gathering I express our apprecia- 
tion to the work of these modern pioneers who tonight 
receive the Modern Pioneers Awards at this celebration in 
Rochester, N. Y. They are notable representatives of a 
great army of scientists, engineers and inventors whose work 
has brought to this country the greater part of that pros- 
perity which we now enjoy, and whose further work imple- 
mented by the new modern pioneers who will be added to 
their ranks, year by year, has the possibility of bringing still 
greater prosperity and happiness to our country. These men 
are not engaged in a new deal, in the sense of a reshuffling, 
of the old cards. They are playing a new game in which, 
new values are created, and in which you and I and the 
whole community are the winners. Let us not forget that 
“In our century science is the soul of the prosperity of na- 
tions and the living source of all progress.” 
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The First Seven Years of the New Deal 


LET’S VIEW THE RECORD 


By LEWIS B. SCHWELLENBACH, U. S. Senator from Washington (Democrat) 
Delivered over the network of the National Broadcasting Company, March 4, 1940 


President. To get the whole picture, it may be well 

to think briefly of that day. I am going to let one of the 
Nation’s most respected and reliable newspaper correspond- 
ents describe it to you. Yesterday, in the New York Times, 
Turner Catledge said this: 


“That day dawned a dark one in every respect. The 
great depression hung over the country like a darkening 
cloud. Banks were closing literally by the hundreds. 
Life savings in bank account and securities were being 
blown away like so much dust. Homes and farms were 
going on the auction block in ever-increasing numbers. 
In certain sections citizens were beginning to grow des- 
perate.” 


Gs years ago today Franklin Roosevelt became 


President Roosevelt quickly changed those conditions. With- 
in a week the hearts of the American people, which had been 
filled with despair, found new hope and courage. They had 
a leader whom they trusted. Never in our history has one 
man accomplished what Roosevelt did then. He was ac- 
claimed by everyone. It is hardly understandable how a man 
who had accomplished this much and had been so acclaimed 
could have been subjected to the wrath, rancor and even 
ridicule which have been the President’s lot the last six and 
a half years. 

Tonight Senator Taft and I are supposed, in twelve 
minutes each, to set up a sort of balance sheet on Roosevelt’s 
seven years as President. Balance sheets invariably have 
two sides. On one are the assets and on the other are the 
liabilities. The business whose balance sheet shows no lia- 
bilities hasn’t done very much business. I am not going to 
be foolish enough to claim that there have been no liabilities 
in the Roosevelt record. We have had Presidents who have 
made no mistakes. They are the ones who have accomplished 
nothing. 

What are the Roosevelt accomplishments ? 

First, was the rehabilitation of banks and the establish- 
ment of Federal Deposit Insurance. The number of failures 
has been brought down from 1,500 per year under Hoover 
to 51 per year under Roosevelt. Even in these failures, 9934 
per cent of the depositors have been paid in full. 

More than 2,500,000 young boys have been taken off the 
streets and rehabilitated physically and mentally in the 
C.C.C, Camps. 

Two million nine hundred thousand homes have been 
built or rebuilt under the Federal Housing Act. 

National Farm income has increased from $4,682,000,000 
in 1932 to $7,711,000,000 in 1939. Farm wealth has in- 
creased two and one quarter billions. Farm foreclosures 
dropped from 38 per thousand to 13 per thousand. The 
Rural Electrification program has brought cheap electricity 
to 1,500,000 farm folks. Six million farmers now participate 
in the soil conservation program. 

Since 1935, the National Youth Administration has made 
it possible for 2,500,000 young boys and girls to get high 
school and college education. 

Under the President’s foreign trade program our exports 
increased from a billion and a half in 1932 to three billion 


one hundred million in 1939. 


Under President Roosevelt Congress has written the Social 
Security Act which is our first recognition of the responsi- 
bility of Government to the aged. It has adopted a fair wage 
standards act under which wages of 900,000 have been in- 
creased. It has regulated stock selling and Public Utilities. 
It has given those who labor the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. It is of interest in reference to these con- 
troversial questions that the Republican Party Policy Com- 
mittee, under Glenn Frank, in its recent report did not urge 
abandonment of a one of them. The Republicans say they 
will keep all these reforms. They claim they can operate 
them better than can the Democrats. In that regard, I simply 
want to say this. It is very seldom that a parent who did not 
want to have children turns out to be a very good Father 
or Mother. Our Republican friends have certainly proved 
in the last 7 years that they did not want these reform chil- 
dren to be born. 

Now let us turn to the liability side of this balance sheet. 
Let us examine briefly the most serious charges made against 
the President. 

The first is that he has only half solved the unemploy- 
ment problem. Our friends say that he has only reduced un- 
employment from the 14 or 15 million down to 8 or 9 mil- 
lion. Therefore, they argue that he has failed. Yet the figures 
show that Roosevelt has done a much better job than he is 
given credit for. In 1929, there were 48 million laborers in 
the United States, 47 million of them at work. On December 
31, last year, there were 54 million laborers in the United 
States, 46 million of them at work. Of the 8,428,000 un- 
employed at the present time, approximately 7 million are 
accounted for by increases in the laboring population of the 
United States. President Roosevelt has come within one 
million of the 1929 figure. 

The second charge is that we have increased the national 
debt. That, too, is true. But that statement is very widely 
exaggerated. The national debt at the end of Hoover’s last 
fiscal year was $23,756,000,000. The gross national debt 
as of December 31 last year was $41,942,000,000. There- 
fore, it is argued that the debt has been increased by $18,- 
190,000,000. It must be remembered, however, that we are 
setting up a balance sheet. Any fair balance sheet makes a 
showing of the assets as well as the liabilities. On Decem- 
ber 31, we had cash on hand in the Treasury, in the Stabili- 
zation Fund and in Government-owned corporations amount- 
ing to $7,715,000,000. Deducting these items leaves a true 
net increase in the national debt of $10,475,000,000. Of this, 
two billion dollars was spent paying off the obligations created 
during the Coolidge Administration for the Soldiers’ Bonus. 
Deducting this two billion dollar payment, which should not 
be charged against President Roosevelt you have an actual net 
increase in the national debt up to December 31 of $8,475,- 
000,000. The deductions that I have made are actual cash 
deductions but that doesn’t mean that the country as a whole 
hasn’t many other assets for the money which was spent. We 
have school buildings, public buildings, highways and streets, 
water works, reclamation and power dams, airports, rural 
electrification lines. There isn’t time to list them all or give 
the amount for each. But these items of a permanent nature 
which have been added to the total national wealth have a 
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value of 13% billion dollars. In addition to that, we spent 
4) billion dollars on national defense. Certainly, nobody 
today regrets that investment. 

The third charge is that President Roosevelt has let labor 
run wild. We have had too many strikes. The other night I 
heard over the radio a speaker tell of the Railroad Brother- 
hoods’ record during this last ten years with no strikes, no 
contracts broken by either side. I thought why couldn’t all 
labor unions be like the Railroad Brotherhoods? Then I re- 
membered 1916 when they were fighting for an eight hour 
day. I got some of the magazines of that day. I found there 
the same attacks upon the Railroad Brotherhoods that are 
now being made upon the A. F. of L. and the C. I. O. Let 
me read briefly from one of them which is typical—I 
quote: 

“Are the patriotic citizens of this country going to re- 
main inert and let this disease continue its ravages? Are 
they going to let the barons of organized labor secure a 
stronger and stronger hold on their government until this 
nation will be converted into a mere mobocracy ?” 


That is what they then said about the Railroad Brother- 
hoods. Both sides to that controversy have since learned how 
to deal with each other amicably. So long as we have the 
Weirs and the Girdlers dominating our industrial scene, just 
so long will we have labor controversy. 

The fourth charge is that business can no longer operate 
at a profit. The facts are that during the three years from 
1936 to 1938 inclusive, the net profit of industry averaged 
8.3% on net worth, the highest return ever made by Amer- 
ican industry; this compared with 6.5% in the three years 
from 1927 to 1929. The fact is that last year’s figures show 
a substantial increase in net profit over the year before. 

For the last 614 years we have heard scare stories. None 
of them proved true. You were told that Roosevelt was to 


plunge us into inflation. Yet today the American dollar is 
the soundest and most sought-after currency in the world. 

You were told when we passed the Wheeler-Rayburn Bill, 
Public Utilities Stock values would be destroyed. Since then, 
the average index figure for utilities common stocks has gone 
up from 63 to 69. 

You were told that the President wanted to control the 
courts in order that he might destroy your liberties. Yet 
three weeks ago, the Supreme Court, a majority of which he 
has now appointed, handed down the most outstanding opin- 
ion supporting the liberties of the people it has ever ren- 
dered. 

You were told that if we passed the Reorganization Bill, 
Roosevelt would become a dictator. Yet the two reorganiza- 
tion orders he has sent to the Congress were approved almost 
without debate. 

You were told last fall when we passed the President’s 
Neutrality Bill that within two months we would be at war. 
The leadership of Franklin Roosevelt has kept and will keep 
us at peace. 

Republican speakers rely chiefly upon their prediction that 
disaster is just around the corner. Fortunately for the Amer- 
ican people, that seems to be the same elusive corner around 
which Hoover promised to find prosperity. 


These last ten years have been cruel ones everywhere. All - 


about us we see civilization threatened. The rest of the 
world is at war. We are at peace. The economic structures 
of many nations have collapsed. Ours has been maintained. 
Foreign currencies have crumpled. Ours has stood firm. In 
most places, civil liberties have been destroyed.. Ours have 
been protected. Knowing the fair-mindedness of the Amer- 
ican people, who view the record in the light of the problems 
and difficulties, I think most of them on this night are saying 
to Franklin Roosevelt: ‘Well done, thou good and faithful 
servant.” 


Our Republic Is at Stake 


HEED WELL THE WARNING! 


By COL. ROBERT R. McCORMICK, Editor and Publisher of the Chicago Tribune 
Delivered before the Lincoln Club, Jackson, Michigan, February 15, 1940 


1854, to create the Republican party would not ask 

us to spend our time here in considering what they 
did. These Republicans of almost a hundred years ago 
would say to us, the Republicans of this day, that we have 
our own job and to get on with it. 

It would be apparent to them, as it is to me, that the 
New Deal has been a persistent effort to overthrow our 
political and economic systems and substitute dictatorship 
and socialism. 

They would have understood that the efforts of the Demo- 
crats in Congress, during the last years of President Hoover’s 
administration, to hamstring all efforts to overcome the panic 
of 1929, could be put down merely to unworthy political 
ambitions, and so could the conduct of Mr. Roosevelt, tend- 
ing towards the same end, in his campaign for the presidency 
—<so of his efforts to increase the chaos during the months 
that intervened between election and inauguration—if after 
his inauguration he had endeavored to bring back economic 
recovery. 

The fact is that with the country stunned by the depres- 
sion, which he had so ably aggravated, Mr. Roosevelt struck 
for a dictatorship. 


T men who met in the Jackson oak grove in July, 


A coterie of conspirators drafted a law fraudulently 
named the National Recovery Act, which purported to create 
codes of fair trade practice, and to increase wages and de- 
crease hours of work. 

Under this camouflage a tyranny was set up with a chief 
commissar and deputy commissars, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, not confirmed by the Senate, and not subject to civil 
service. These commissars, when acting with the approval 
of the President, were dictators over the industries they 
dominated, their powers extending to the enactment of laws 
enforced by prison sentences; to the imposing of licenses 
upon all persons in business; with the power to revoke the 
license and drive the victim out of business. 

This usurpation was at first accepted without protest. A 
nation which had grown from an absolute monarchy to a 
parliamentarian monarchy, and by revolution to a republic, 
was unable to grasp the significance of this law. 

In the early summer of 1933 I attended a meeting of the 
directors of the American Newspaper Publishers’ Associa- 
tion, called to discuss what attitude the association should 
take toward this apparently popular but obviously unconsti- 
tutional and tyrannous legislation; then embarked on a 
pleasure tour through northern Europe, with no idea of 
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political observation. Progress through England and Hol- 
land followed this plan. My notebook refers only to the 
picturesque and the amusing. 

Arrival in Germany marked an abrupt change. Hitler 
had been Chancellor of Germany for six months. Nazi Ger- 
many had come into power. Its manifestations had hardly 
reached the newspapers, had not penetrated the perceptions 
of the readers. ‘The traveler immersed in the country re- 
ceived impressions in every pore. 

Uneasiness, apprehension, and fear were on every hand. 
Secret police might be in every room. Citizens were dis- 
appearing without trace. 

The Hotel Adlon, in Berlin, was perhaps the best hotel 
in Europe. Its proprietor had spent a lifetime serving thou- 
sands of people, encouraging buyers to visit Berlin, and 
travelers to spend their money in Germany. 

While I was talking to this kindly benefactor, I was 
astounded that an arrogant youth in boots and brown shirt 
(who had never done a service even to an individual) 
entered, and addressed him in that rough and overbearing 
manner which was a shocking surprise then, but which we 
have now become accustomed to expect from New Deal 
functionaries. 

A visit to a celebrated newspaper found brown shirts in 
control—already the censorship of what might be printed had 
expanded to orders what to print. 

In consequence, that newspaper and all other newspapers 
in Germany were prostrate. 

The American consul told me that it would be unwise for 
Americans to attempt any business in Germany because the 
courts were not free. 

The report of this visit that I brought back fortified the 
‘resolution of the publishers not to accept government 
licensing. Thus they remained free to tell how tyrannously 
the National Recovery Act was administered ; how men were 
incarcerated for doing business in their own shops, in their 
own way; to publish the claim of the Attorney General that 
whoever accepted a code waived his constitutional rights. 

When the old, free Supreme Court unanimously declared 
the law unconstitutional, the country heaved a sigh of relief 
—and so did those elements of the party in power who be- 
lieved in a continuation of the republic. 

Mr. Roosevelt received the judicial overthrow of his dic- 
tatorship with great bitterness, and immediately began to 
rebuild it. 

The Tennessee River runs down a narrow valley in the 
Appalachian mountain range, flanked by steep hillsides and 
barren hilltops. The country is sparse in natural resources 
and because of its mountainous character, unsuitable to trans- 
portation and therefore to industry. 

Twenty-five years ago, under the alibi of war necessity, a 
large government expenditure was wasted at the now famous 
site of Muscle Shoals. 

In the spring of 1933 the Tennessee Valley Authority was 
created under the pretext of finding out the cost of electric 
power. 

To date this organization has expended three hundred and 
four million dellars of our money constructing dams to over- 
‘ flow what little alluvial land the valley affords, under the 
false pretense of improving navigation in a river which will 
never carry any commerce; and a disproportionate part of 
the expense of the dams was deceitfully charged to naviga- 
tion which should have been charged to developing electric 
power. 

Forty-six million dollars was spent to purchase a success- 
ful, going enterprise—the Tennessee Electric Power Com- 

pany. 












A bill now before Congress proposes to spend three hun- 
dred and twenty million more in this defile. 

One of the allegations in support of the project was that 
it would extend the supply of electricity to residents of the 
valley and vicinity. The record shows that virtually all 
those receiving electricity from TVA were already being 
served by other utilities. Great and wealthy corporations 
took a large part of the new development’s added supply; in 
1939 they purchased more than half the power sold by the 
authority. 

How fraudulent was the claim that the dams were con- 
structed to improve the river and create water power became 
plain during low water last fall, when the steam plant of 
the Tennessee Electric Power Company was run at full 
capacity by a padded payroll of politicians. This fully ex- 
posed the plan as a purpose to engage the government in the 
development of electric power. 

The government has embarked on other power projects, 
notably in Nebraska and in Texas, where criminal fraud has 
come to light, but has not been prosecuted, and on a vaster 
scale in the State of Washington to the extent of nearly half 
a billion dollars. 

An effort to develop a huge power project on the St. 
Lawrence River under pretense of a waterway from the 
Great Lakes to the sea is now on foot. 

Why is the government embarking on vast power projects 
for which there is no need and which, when and if needed, 
can be supplied in the normal course of industry? The 
answer is found in Raymond Moley’s book, “After Seven 
Years.” It relates a conversation between Mr. Moley and 
Tom Corcoran, who succeeded Mr. Moley as policy maker 
for the White House. 

Here is what Tom said to Moley and what Moley said 
to Tom, according to Moley: 

“Tom assured me that the utilities were ‘licked.’ I asked 
whether that meant that the TVA was going to try to take 
over the Commonwealth and Southern. ‘And you're 
damned right it will—and all the rest of them, too,’”” Tom 
said. 

“You realize what that means?’ ” 

“Well, we’re going to squeeze them for a couple of 
years, at any rate,’ ” Tom said. 

“I remarked that you don’t do that kind of thing ‘for a 
couple of years.’ If you did it, it stayed done.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,’ ”” was the answer. “ ‘It won’t come 
fast, but twenty years from now the government will own 
and operate all the electrical utilities in the country.’ ” 

Let us now quote Lenin: 

“If we get electrification in ten or twenty years, the indi- 
vidualism of the small agriculturist and the freedom of trade 
exercised by him locally are not dangerous in the least. If 
we do not get electrification, the return to capitalism is in 
any case inevitable.” 

Lenin’s theory was: 

(a) Small-scale production gives birth to capitalism. 

(b) The communists must ged rid of the small commod- 
ity producers. 

Lenin said: “Communism is the Soviet government plus 
the electrification of the whole country,” and his solution of 
the problem was: 

“Electrification on a mass scale.” 

After the National Recovery Act had been declared un- 
constitutional, the Guffey Coal Act was urged upon Con- 
gress with the request that Congress disregard any conscien- 
tious scruples it might have as to the unconstitutionality of 
the act. 

The act was passed, and what result do we find? By 
arbitrary fixing of prices, coal production was forced into 
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those districts dominated by the C. I. O., so that the C. I. O. 
miners could be held up for the $600,000 paid to the Demo- 
cratic party for the campaign of 1936—the payment which 
bought the national administration and the state administra- 
tions of Michigan, Pennsylvania, and Minnesota. 

When the C.1.O. tried to take over the industries in 
those states, and did take illegal violent possession of fac- 
tories, the C.I.O. was repaid, first by the Governor of 
Michigan—Murphy—calling out the National Guard to 
prevent the local police from enforcing the law and com- 
pelling the C. I. O. storm troopers to evacuate the plants. 

In Pennsylvania the threat was made that 70,000 C. I. O. 
coal miners would march into Bethlehem and close the fac- 
tories there. The $600,000 was then repaid by Governor 
Earle calling out the National Guard—not to protect inno- 
cent citizens from rapine and massacre—but to compel the 
factories to shut down and throw out of employment work- 
men who wished to work. 

In Ohio whén workmen were besieged by communists and 
C. I. O. storm troopers, the $600,000 was repaid by the Post- 
master General refusing to allow the United States mail to 
pass through the blockade and bring the necessities of life to 
law-abiding citizens. 

It was at this time that Secretary Perkins urged Governor 
Davey to kidnap Tom Girdler and Frank Parnell and hold 
them until they ransomed themselves from the C. I. O. 

In Minnesota the $600,000 was repaid by the Governor 
of the State, Olson, calling out the National Guard and 
putting the whole city of Minneapolis under siege. 

Has it occurred to you why the abortive C. I. O. revolu- 
tion was started in Michigan? 

The bolshevist revolution of 1917 came out of the fac- 
tories of Viborg, the industrial suburb of Petrograd, and out 
of the marine centers at Kronstadt, in the Baltic provinces, 
and in Finland. Without the factory workers and the sailors, 
Lenin would have failed. These plants were centralized in 
Viborg just as your plants are centralized in Detroit, Flint, 
and Pontiac. 

The bolshevists obtained control of the workers of Viborg 
and of the sailors in the fleet and in the ports. These workers 
and sailors formed the vanguard with which Marxist strat- 
egists say they can win if they can attack a bewildered and 
disorganized majority suffering from economic ills. 

Bear in mind that the Department of Labor has put our 
merchant fleet in the hands of a communist union, and the 
dock workers under the control of Harry Bridges, the Aus- 
tralian communist who was suffered to remain in the country 
by the Perkins-Landis conspiracy. 

Is not the parallel complete? 

Let us pass on to the field of communications. 

Early settlers followed the coast line and the short eastern 
rivers. After the conquest of the west from Great Britain, 
Congress built the national road. It was not successful, and 
was abandoned. Then canals were dug in imitation of 
Europe, but the distances were too great; ice in winter and 
drouth in summer obstructed them, and they failed. 

A certain amount of transportation was developed upon 
the Mississippi River—but again dry summers and shifting 
channels rendered this method of transportation abortive. 

Came railroads and the country was girded with steel. 
Bound together with iron bands, the country became too 
strong for any further centrifugal movements. The greatest 
material benefit the population had known was conferred 
upon them by the railroad men. 

Human they were, and made mistakes. 

To correct these mistakes, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission was created—a benign tabby cat to catch the mice 


and rats in the railroad house. Its function was to enforce 
the common law governing carriers. 

Sixteen amendments to the act have changed tabby into a 
ravenous tiger, whose hunger has not been appeased by the 
destruction of railroads, railroad transportation, and railroad 
securities. 

The public has suffered by the increasing costs it has paid 
for transportation during the last 50 years. One-third of the 
railroad mileage of the country is today insolvent. Railroad 
securities have been massacred. If the average value of rail- 
road stocks is taken as 100 in 1926, the stocks sold for an 
average price of 63.65 in 1887. They are now selling at 
30.5. On the other hand, industrial stocks, until recently 
free from the government kiss of death, sold for an average 
price of 30.5 in 1887, and are now selling at 116.3. 

Many of us remember the arrival of the automobile. We 
saw it first as the hobby of an eccentric; next as a luxury 
of the rich; then, developed by extraordinary men, it has 
become a source of pleasure, of profit, of usefulness, to the 
large majority of our population. 

Ingenious men have developed the motor car into many 
forms, of which the truck and the omnibus, next to the pri- 
vate car, are the most common. More live stock is now 
brought to the Chicago stockyards by truck than by rail. 
Hardly a country child that does not go to school by bus. 

This vast achievement, the greatest of our age, has been 
accomplished entirely by free men working in a free society. 

And when the government reached out its mailed fist to 
take control of motor operation, what did it give as its 
excuse ?—that it has so hamstrung the operation of railroads 
that in fairness to them it must cripple the operation of 
motor transportation! 

Nor need anyone be deceived that regulation of trucking 
companies will not be followed up with tyranny over every 
man who owns and operates a car! 

The purpose is not regulation. The purpose is political 
domination of transportation, which means political domina- 
tion of all citizens. 

The internal combustion engine has made possible a lim- 
ited use of some of our rivers and of some artificial waterways 
connecting natural bodies of water. These uses are strictly 
limited and can only be developed by ingenious men adapting 
them to special circumstances. The same New Deal desire 
to dominate would subject these ingenious men, who alone 
understand these special conditions, to the whim of an arbi- 
trary autocrat incapable of understanding such difficult 
problems. 

I will never forget the thrilled multitude that saw Orville 
Wright fly around the parade ground at Fort Myer in 1908. 

The dream of centuries, apparently impossible of realiza- 
tion, had been accomplished by two bicycle repair boys where 
all of the professors of the Smithsonian Institution, backed 
by the United States Treasury, had failed. 

Taking up Wright’s great invention, genius after genius 
has pushed it further and further along, like successive men 
of the football team carrying the ball to victory. Glenn 
Curtiss immediately improved upon Wright’s warping wing 
ned with the first ailerons and also developed the first flying 

oats. 

Dr. Junkers produced the first all-metal airplane. Igor 
Sikorsky the first large airplanes. Elmer Sperry created pre- 
cision instruments. Thorpe Hiscock produced the first prac- 
tical aircraft radio. Rickenbacker led our aces in war. Lind- 
bergh flew the ocean, Post and Gatty around the world. 
Jackson and O’Brien flew an airplane for a whole month 
without landing. 

Calbraith Rodgers carried the first airmail in the year 
1911, when he completed a transcontinental flight in 85 days. 
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The government began flying the mail in 1919, but President 
Coolidge wisely turned the job over to private operation in 
1926, to make commercial aviation possible. 

Step by step the passenger plane was evolved. If my obser- 
vations were right, Lockheed first had the correct idea of 
construction—using the internally braced wing and mono- 
coque fuselage. 

Boeing improved on Lockheed . . . but it was Donald 
Douglas, who had been a witness of Wright’s epochal flight, 
who developed the first entirely successful passenger plane. 
This airplane also far surpassed every military plane then in 
existence. 

Adventurous, enterprising, able young men laid out and 
began operating scheduled air transportation lines. Success 
was in their grasp when they were struck down by as out- 
rageous an act of tyranny as any Hitler ever perpetrated— 
their mail contracts were arbitrarily annulled and the mails 
turned over to the army air corps. 

In an occupation too complicated for any government 
bureau, 13 gallant young soldiers lost their lives—victims of 
tyranny, martyrs to communism. 

The indignation aroused by these martyrdoms forced the 
tyrannous government to turn the mails back to those who 
had flown them safely, could fly them safely, could make 
aviation successful, and are making it successful, though 
hampered by an organization of bureaucrats, none of whom 
could invent any part of an airplane, design any part, obtain 
financial backing for an airplane company, or administer one, 
if formed. They are there not to help, not to regulate, but 
to lay the hand of the tyrant over this form of transportation. 

‘Transportation is of many kinds . . . transportation of 
articles . . . transportation of individuals . . . transportation 
of ideas either in articles, as letters, or by electric impulse 
by the telegraph, the telephone, and the new wonder of 
science, radio . . . and in a strictly limited sense, in oral 
communication from one person to those within sound of his 
voice. 

Our Constitution has said that Congress “shall make no 
law abridging the freedom of speech, or of the press’”—but 
what do we find? Letters transported by the postal depart- 
ment are also censored. Telegrams and telephone messages 
and radio communication of all kinds lie under the heavy 
hand of another arbitrary government commission, whose 
purpose is to control the public, not to serve it. 

Only personal conversation remains unabridged. 

During his four years as governor of New York, which 
included the entire speculation period of boom and collapse, 
Mr. Roosevelt did nothing to interfere with speculation. 

Yet his proposal for United States regulation of securities 
had a plausible ring, and the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission was created as a pretended measure to help investors. 

In fact, it was a measure to destroy private investment, 
as the actions of the commission and the results of its con- 
duct have shown. 

Some time since, the President made a public demand that 
utilities increase their facilities to promote the national de- 
fense, and increase employment. The utilities were only too 
anxious to comply. 

In December the Consumers Power Company of Michigan 
asked permission to issue $28,500,000 worth of bonds, 18% 
million to reduce the rate of interest on an old debt and 10 
millions to pay for additions to its plant, but the commission 
allowed only the 18% millions for refunding, but not one 
cent for plant expansion! Not even to the extent of allowing 
an issue which would keep the interest charge at its former 
level. 

It has now forbidden public utilities holding companies 


from making advances to their subsidiaries on open book 
account. 

Is the President demanding that utilities expand, and the 
commission preventing them from expanding, so that the 
President can say that the utilities have failed to cooperate 
with him and therefore must be destroyed? 

Bear in mind also that Leon Henderson is one of the 
commissioners of the SEC. He is Tom Corcoran’s man— 
the same Tom Corcoran who told Moley: 

“Twenty years from now the government will own and 
operate all the electrical utilities in the country.” 

How thoroughly the SEC has destroyed business activity 
can be seen from the fact that in the years of 1936 and 1937 
the total of security offerings amounted to approximately one 
and one-quarter billion dollars each year. This compared 
with the 1929 total of 8 billions, and 414 billions in 1930, 
the first depression year. 

Now listen to this: In four of the last six years of SEC 
rule, less than 1% billion in new money has been raised. In 
1939 with the war boom on, business has been allowed to 
raise only 371 million dollars of new money for expansion. 
In view of these facts, what reasonable man can doubt that 
the SEC is bent on destroying our existing form of civiliza- 
tion? 

The SEC, however, has not confined its activities to 
strangling investment. It has joined the parade of agencies 
and committees organizing propaganda to arouse mob hatred 
of every form of private enterprise. And it has done so by 
the same blustering, brutal, illegal invasion of private rights 
that has marked the other agencies. 

One of the GPU auditors of the SEC came to Chicago to 
blacken the American Life convention in order to injure all 
insurance companies. He demanded the association’s corre- 
spondence file. When permission was denied him to go 
through private papers, he threatened: “If you do not give 
us access to your papers we will get them anyway through 
subpoena.” 

He did not use a subpoena, of course, because the Fourth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution says: “The right 
of the people to be secure in their persons, houses, papers, 
and effects against unreasonable searches and seizures shall 
not be violated, and no warrants shall issue but upon prob- 
able cause, supported by oath or affirmation, and particularly 
describing the place to be searched and the persons or things 
to be seized.” 

Let us now remember the recent dinner party at which it 
was arranged to buy forged documents to injure the Dies 
Committee, and the dinner party before that at which John 
L. Lewis and Senator La Follette conspired to have the La 
Follette Committee blacken the corporations which Lewis 
would take over by force; and before that let us remember 
the Black inquisition when agents of a Senate committee 
stole a large number of private papers hoping vainly to find 
something to incriminate or besmirch prominent citizens. 

With Hugo Black’s record as a violator of the law and a 
violator of the Fourth Amendment, is it not entirely logical 
to assume that his appointment to the Supreme Court was 
made so that the Fourth Amendment would no longer be 
enforced ? 

And by the same reasoning, was not Governor Murphy 
appointed to the Supreme Court so that the courts would 
no longer protect private industry from capture and confisca- 
tion by mobs? 

And was not Douglas, former chairman of the SEC, ap- 
pointed to the Supreme Court to keep private enterprise from 
finding refuge from oppression in the courts? 

And lastly, was not the appointment of Felix Frankfurter, 
the teacher of Felix Frankfurter’s “hot dogs,” who wrote 
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most of the subversive legislation I have described, in the 
Little Red House in Georgetown, a further step in removing 
the protection of the Constitution from the citizens of the 
United States? 

The Red trail has been visible from the beginning. An 
observing man could have seen its tracks in some of Mr. 
Roosevelt’s speeches before the election. 

Editors identified it in the NRA and charged it in their 
great defense of freedom of the press. 

When President Roosevelt made the treaty with the 
Soviets in December, 1933, and entertained one of the arch- 
murderers of Russia in the White House, the truth should 
have been apparent, and the acceptance of Soviet support in 
the election of 1932 might have been suspected. 

It was Dr. William A. Wirt of Gary, Ind., who first 
exposed the plan to overthrow our civilization. He related 
the things he heard at a dinner party of New Deal bureau- 
crats in the previous September. 

“T was told,” Dr. Wirt testified before a committee of the 
House of Representatives, “that they believed that by 
thwarting our then evident recovery they would be able to 
prolong the country’s destitution until they had demonstrated 
to the American people that the government must operate 
industry and commerce. I was told that, of course, com- 
mercial banks could not make long time capital loans, and 
that they would be able to destroy, by propaganda, the other 
institutions that had been making capital loans. 


“I was frankly told that I underestimated the power of. 


propaganda; that since the war, propaganda had been devel- 
oped into a science; that they could make the newspapers 
beg for mercy by threatening to take away much of their 
advertising; that they could make the financiers be good by 
showing up at public investigations the crooks in the game; 
that the power of public investigation in their hands alone 
would make the cold chills run up and down the spines of 
business leaders and politicians—honest men as well as 
crooks.” 

The Federal Trade Commission has confirmed Dr. Wirt’s 
testimony by attacks on individual publications, and in seek- 
ing legislation calculated to reduce the advertising revenue of 
all newspapers. 

Two years later, while Dr. Wirt was being hounded to 
death, on August 8, 1936, Donald Day cabled from Riga, 
Latvia, that communist international headquarters in Mos- 
cow felt that the Republican party must be defeated at all 
costs, and accordingly had forwarded instructions to the 
American communist party to support the candidacy of 
Roosevelt in the November presidential election. 

Day quoted from the official journal of the Comintern as 
follows: 

“We are going to work for the election of Roosevelt be- 
cause we wish to strengthen our influence among America’s 
many radical groups. 

“We all have a common aim. It is to defeat Landon, who 
represents forces which oppose the development of class war 
and revolution in America.” 

New Deal newspapers, one of which posted a bet that the 
facts could not be substantiated, immediately began a cam- 
paign of abuse against The Tribune for printing the story. 
But The Tribune supported the integrity of its correspondent 
in its editorial columns. On August 12 it stated editorially: 

“Communist Russia is supporting the Roosevelt admin- 
istration in the United States. Why do the communists de- 
sire the reelection of Mr. Roosevelt? The New Deal is so 
frankly collectivist that the Russians could not mistake its 
purposes. . . . The Russians are for Mr. Roosevelt because 


they think he must, with another four years, produce the 
conditions favorable to them.” 





The New Deal newspapers continued their vituperation, 
but on August 29 The Tribune published an article in which 
it was said of the communist purposes in supporting Mr. 
Roosevelt : 

“Understanding that its ultimate aim of Sovietized United 
States of America is not at once obtainable, Moscow does 
the next best thing. Recently it was reported that the bol- 
sheviks had decided to throw their influence to Franklin 
Roosevelt. To the communists his candidacy is merely a 
stopgap. They want a people’s front: Then the Soviets.” 

The story was based on comment published in the journal 
of the Third Internationale in Moscow relative to the Amer- 
ican presidential campaign. 

On September 19 Mr. Roosevelt asserted the charges were 
designed to “frame” the American people. 

However much Mr. Roosevelt might choose to protest, 
the communists continued to find him and his policies to their 
liking. After Mr. Roosevelt was reelected, Earl Browder, 
general secretary of the communist party, stated: 

“If President Roosevelt will let us work out things for 
ourselves, we will promise him the 100 per cent uncondi- 
tional support of the communist party.” 

In the 1938 election for Congressional and State offices, 
communists were called upon by Browder to support New 
Deal candidates. The comrades had their orders to vote for 
anyone with the New Deal tag. 

There must have been reasons, and there were. 

Mr. Browder had stated one of them: 

“Developments to date show that penetration of the Dem- 
ocratic party is possible and produces good results.” 

Four days before the 1938 election Mr. Browder spoke 
in the Chicago Stadium. He was pleased because Mr. Roose- 
velt had been interjecting himself into the quarrels and con- 
cerns of foreign nations, and he said: 

“President Roosevelt was right and should be supported.” 

Mr. Browder must have found some good reason why 
Mr. Roosevelt deserved support. He had— 

“Our views are strongly supported on the inside of the 
Democratic party.” 

Mr. Browder was last heard from, in somewhat more 
plaintive tone than usual, a few weeks ago. He spoke in 
Madison Square Garden, New York, to his fellowers after 
he had been convicted of passport fraud. I will let Earl 
Browder make his final answer to Mr. Roosevelt and the 
New Dealers. Said Earl Browder: 

“Governor Lehman of New York occupies his position 
instead of Thomas E. Dewey on account of the votes of the 
communist party. . . . We were a part of the progressive 
bloc that protected New Deal legislation against the assaults 
of the reactionaries. . . . When these gentlemen thought 
that they could use the support of the communists we be- 
came almost respectable. . . . They knew us then. They 
knew almost everything about us. . . . When we were in 
agreement on protecting New Deal legislation and a peace 
policy, these gentlemen were very glad to receive our support, 
as long as we did not make too much noise about it. 

“When the Governor of Michigan in 1938 was deserted 
by his own political machine and faced a stiff fight with the 
Republicans without a machine behind him, he was glad to 
get the support of the communist party in conducting his 
campaign for reelection. He will not deny it. He is a God- 
fearing man. He would not lie about it. He would not 
deny he had long intimate conferences with communists as 
to how best to conduct his campaign for Governor. But he 
lost his election by 2 per cent of the vote. We were not able 
to win the election for him. And he was a hero only for one 
campaign. .. . 

“They even need us often to help them draft their 
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speeches. They didn’t know how to do it... . In the days 
when they did want to rouse the masses, we had the peculiar 
experience with them that we had to restrain them. They 
were ultra-leftists and very often we had to warn them that 
that kind of tactics is not good, you had better lay off of it. 
We were a sobering and restraining influence upon them.” 

It would seem from the foregoing speech—from John 
Lewis’ recent tirades—and Mr. Roosevelt’s denunciation of 
Russia—that the Popular Front government of communists, 
C.1.0., and fellow travelers has broken up—or broken 
down. 

One wonders what has caused the disruption of this alli- 
ance, which has ruled America for seven years—has brought 
so many sinecures to its members, such damage to the coun- 
try, and peril to its future? 

The open avowal of the alliance by the communists was 
plainly injurious. The secret alliance, covered up by ridi- 
cule, abuse, and mendacity, was valuable—but not the pub- 
lic one. 

Matters were not helped when it became known that the 
party in power had been bought with six hundred thousand 
dollars extorted from poor mine workers. 

The elections in 1938 showed that the C. I. O. civil war 
was not a political asset. After the Hitler-Stalin alliance 
was announced, communism was dead on Broadway, and that 
large element of the New York vote which has kept New 
York Democratic for ten years would no longer brook a 
Popular Front with Russia. 

The publicly announced reason—that 98 per cent of the 
Americans sympathized with the Finns in their heroic suf- 
ferings—-would seem enough to govern a vote-seeking poli- 
tician. 

Nor must we ignore the royal influence on one who has 
invited a veritable parade of princes to honor his house on 
the Hudson. 

All of these reasons combined would appear to furnish an 
overwhelming motive for the change of face. Be that as it 
may, repentance comes too late. Americans have no fatted 
calf for this prodigal son. 

But doubts of this repentance persist. Lewis remains on 
the best terms with half of the White House. 

A fcur-year jail sentence—with time off for good behavior 
—would be a small sacrifice for an enthusiastic communist 
like Browder. 





The American Ambassador remains in Moscow. The 
government is still buying Russian gold and communist Mex- 
ican gold and silver. Communists swarm in all the offices 
. — The NLRB is still the hand-maiden of the 

The new Supreme Court daily strikes down the rights 
which for 160 years the Constitution has guaranteed the 
citizen. 

Eighty years ago, when our country once before faced 
destruction, the great man we are honoring tonight spoke 
the following parable: 

“We cannot absolutely know that all these adaptations 
were the result of preconcert. But when we have seen a lot 
of framed timbers, different portions of which we know have 
been gotten out at different times and places and by different 
workmen—Stephen, Franklin, Roger, and James’, for in- 
stance—and we see these timbers joined together and see 
they exactly make the frame of a house or a mill, all the 
tenons and mortises exactly fitting, and all the lengths and 
proportions of the different pieces exactly adapted to their 
respective places, and not a piece too many or too few, not 
omitting even scaffolding—or if a single piece be lacking, we 
see the place in the frame exactly fitted and prepared to bring 
such a piece in—in such case we find it impossible not to 
believe that Stephen and Franklin and Roger and James all 
understood each other from the beginning, and all worked 
upon a common plan or draft drawn up before the first blow 
was struck.” 

On this occasion of national peril it is surely possible to 
suspect that Earl and Franklin and Hugo and John? all 
understood each other from the beginning and all worked 
upon a common plan, or draft, drawn up before the first 
blow was struck. 

In view of the torturous past, may this not well be an- 
other such a piece of political sleight of hand as has been 
successful in three elections? Is this another communist 
strategical retreat—a move to enlist pro-American votes, 
while the communists and the C.I.O. deliver secretly as 
before? 

Heed well the warning that has come down to us from 
martyred Lincoln. 

For the life of our republic is at stake! 





1 Stephen A. Douglas, Franklin Pierce, Roger Taney, and James Buchanan, 
2 Earl Browder, Franklin D. Roosevelt, Hugo Black, and John L. Lewis. 
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leaders in a southern state, you are faced with particular 

obstacles to overcome. But I believe that all over the 
country men and women are realizing that the New Deal 
is anything but democratic, whether you spell it with a small 
or a capital d, that the Democratic Party has been raped by 
the New Deal crowd, and that the Republican Party must 
be the instrument of bringing about a recovery, not only of 
material prosperity, but of the moral and spiritual values 
upon which democracy is based. And I believe that if the 
New Dealers have their way and nominate either Mr. Roose- 
velt for a third term or any one of their clan, a number 


I: is a real treat to meet with you today. As Republican 


of southern states will be found in the Republican column 
this November—including Texas. 

Needless to say, the first and most obvious characteristic 
of the New Deal is that it will probably go down as the 
most colossal failure in our history. Having spent 66 billion 
dollars, and having been given the most far-reaching powers 
over our economy and the lives of our people of any admin- 
istration of any democratic nation, the problems of unem- 
ployment, agriculture and industry are further than ever 
from solution. We have mortgaged Americans of tomorrow 
without providing work, security, much less prosperity to 
Americans of today. For the first time, the New Deal is on 
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the defensive. You cannot solve problems merely by creating 
a new bureau and giving it the money and the power to do 
so. If the more than 50 bureaus which the New Deal has 
established in less than seven years are not enough to solve 
our problems, how many would be? If the powers they 
have been given are not sufficient to enable them to solve our 
problems, how much more power do they need? If nearly 
a million bureaucrats in the various departments of the gov- 
ernment cannot solve our problems, how many more would 
be necessary? If 66 billion dollars is not enough, how much 
more would it take? 

Second, it is becoming increasingly clear that the New Deal 
has well-nigh exhausted its hat of rabbits. Having tried 
every conceivable panacea they could think of, the brain- 
stormers are now busy trying to disguise the same old tricks 
in new colors and new labels. There can be no doubt that 
another term of the New Deal will mean the persistance 
of policies that failed, that we shall be 4 years closer to 
bankruptcy and inflation or repudiation, and 4 years further 
from the restoration of our system of free economy and our 
democratic form of government. It is also clear that if the 
worthwhile reforms that the New Deal has attempted— 
collective bargaining, social security, and so on—are to be 
effectively achieved, their administration must be placed in 
Republican hands. 

But we in the Republican Party cannot sit back and await 
the turning of the tide, nor will we. We are up against the 
most powerful propaganda machine in democratic history. 
The taxpayer’s money is used to feed him propaganda day 
and night, in the press and over the air as the blessings of 
the New Deal. Moreover, there are always those who 
think that they are being supported by the government for 
nothing. 

The New Deal is counting on these subsidies—which are 
increased in election years—to help reelect them to office. 
We can meet this only by awakening the people to the fact 
that not only are they subsidizing themselves but that they 
get back only a portion of what they pay in taxes, and will 
continue to pay for years on the debt. Santa Claus has not 
only taken money from the children’s bank to pay for the 
toys he gives them, but he has signed their names to a lot of 
1.0.U.’s that they will have to pay, and the sooner they 
awaken to the fact the better. Today the government is bor- 
rowing thirty cents out of every one dollar deposited in the 
banks and replacing it with an 1.0.U. The depositors will 
have to pay additional taxes—for interest as well as the 
amount borrowed—to get it back again. Incidentally, it 
costs the American people 76 million dollars just for travel- 
ing expenses for our army of bureaucrats. This represents 
18 per cent of all railroad traffic. The unemployed have 
not only paid their share in hidden taxes on the cost of all 
that they buy, they bear the brunt of government taxation 
of business which has meant no money to hire more men. 
The farmer has not only paid these hidden taxes on the in- 
creased cost of industrial goods, he has suffered from gov- 
ernment taxation of the rest of the population and govern- 
ment failure to put men back to work which have made it 
impossible for them to pay higher prices for his farm products. 

The New Deal’s favorite form of attack upon its op- 
ponents is to launch a campaign of fear against the dire re- 
sults of returning to power the “reactionary tories” the 
selfish “princes of privilege,” and so on ad infinitum. We 
must meet this with the truth. I, for one, am not afraid 
to have the Republican Party known as the party that knows 
how to make jobs rather than destroy them. The only jobs 
the New Deal knows how to create are of two types—the 
meager subsistence job on relief and the soft, fat political 
job for the faithful. 





Combined with this campaign of fear is the ballyhoo of 
emergency being conducted by the Third Termites. In a 
radio speech the other night, Secretary of the Interior Harold 
Ickes predicted revolution and chaos if public confidence in 
Mr. Roosevelt was shaken. The American people have lived 
in one perpetual emergency ever since the New Deal took 
office and they are getting tired of it. It is beginning to 
dawn upon them that the greatest emergencies confronting 
us are those caused by New Deal policies. 

The New Deal has taken unto itself three little words 
that have a great appeal—‘“Liberal,” “progressive” and “hu- 
mane.” But today the American people are asking for a 
greater liberalism than that of spending the people’s money. 
They are asking “Progress toward what?” They are not 
so sure that they want four more years of New Deal “prog- 
ress” such as they have had during the last seven. They want 
a government whose claim to being “humane” is based upon 
more than just keeping the unemployed alive with food and 
clothing and shelter. 

One of the strongest appeals that the New Deal makes 
is the picture of itself, backed with cash and propaganda, that 
it is the friend of the underprivileged—as the President so 
eloquently expressed it, the “one-third of the nation” that 
is “ill-fed, ill-housed, ill-clad.” If any of them have radios— 
and there is more than one for every five people in the 
country—they hear a melodious voice telling them in persua- 
sive tones, “I am constantly thinking of all of our people.” 
One must frankly admit that the President is adept at pre- 
senting his views and policies in human terms. 

In this he is right as well as wise. The ultimate test of 
any government is its ability to meet human needs. The 
Republican Party accepts the challenge to discuss the issues 
of this campaign in human terms. The outstanding fact of 
seven years of New Dealism is that it has failed to meet these 
human needs. You cannot buy prosperity with the United 
States Treasury. You can achieve it only under conditions 
which encourage individual initiative, energy and industry, 
the creation of new jobs and new wealth in an expanding 
economy. 

The average American is a practical person. He is more 
interested in results than in theories, in the specific rather 
than the abstract. The best way to show him the fallacies 
of New Deal policies is to demonstrate their effect upon him. 
He must be made to realize that, remote as they may seem, 
they have a direct effect upon his every-day life. 

He must be convinced that taxation which devours the 
profits of an industry is undesirable, not because it deprives 
some economic royalist of another yacht, but because it keeps 
men out of work, prevents increases in wages, and raises 
the price to the farmer and every other consumer. Govern- 
ment baiting of business, restrictive regulations upon invest- 
ment and expansion in industry—all these affect no one 
more directly than the man who is in search of a job, or who 
needs a raise in pay. He must realize that when business 
is put into the red by government taxation, jobs and wages 
are put into the red as well, that every restriction upon legiti- 
mate investment and expansion of business is a restriction 
upon new wages, new jobs and new purchasing power; and 
that a government that robs them of these things robs them 
of something that no subsidy can repay. 

We must awaken the people to the fact that the United 
States Treasury is their treasury, not only to get money from 
but to fill; that the federal budget is their budget, and that 
the national debt is theirs to pay, whether directly through 
taxes, or indirectly in higher prices and lower wages. They 
must realize that the government is now spending nearly 
26 million dollars a day, or more than a million dollars every 
hour, or over $18,000 every minute, every hour, every day 
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of the year. It is going into debt at the rate of over 14% 
million dollars every day, or over $604,000 every hour, or 
nearly $11,000 every minute, every hour, every day of the 
year. 

All too few realize that between 20 and 30 cents of every 
dollar spent goes for hidden taxes which are added to the 
cost of all that they buy. All too few realize that their share 
of the national debt of over 42% billion is approximately 
$325, and that they will pay much of that too, as they now 
pay indirect taxes, in lower wages and higher prices. $325 
—-and yet our national income last year was only about 
$520 per person. 

Bring these facts home to the American people, make them 
realize their stake in government spending and deficits, and 
the hue and cry will go up for economy as it has in recent 
years for spending. 

We must bring home to the American people not only the 
truth about New Deal government by stealth, but its effect 
upon their lives and its threat to their free institutions. Ours 
is traditionally a representative government; and Congress 
has always been and must always be the most representative 
of the people. In a pure democracy, every individual would 
have a direct voice in public affairs. But because this is 
obviously impossible among a people numbering many mil- 
lions, they can exercise their voice only through the election 
of their representatives and by holding those representatives 
responsible only to them. But the fact remains that the 
framers of the Constitution intended that the powers en- 
trusted to the Congress were meant to be exercised by the 
people, through those whom they elected to represent them. 
Every power surrendered by Congress either to the Presi- 
dent or to a government agency is a power taken away from 
the people, and over which they have lost their control. 

But these various New Deal agencies have not been con- 
tent to exercise the vast powers which were vested in them, 
they have usurped powers which the Congress never in- 
‘ended them to have. 

Americans are learning that the authority to exercise these 
vast powers in their favor is also the authority to use the 
same powers against them. The worker has learned that the 
National Labor Relations Board, for example, cannot only 
assure them the right to collective bargaining, but that it 
can discriminate against his union or destroy it at will and 
force him to join a union for which he has never been given 
the opportunity to vote. He must realize too that these 
powers which may be used in his favor today, may be used 
against him tomorrow. If the N.L.R.B. has the power to 
limit the free speech and press of the employer, it has the 
right to deny these same rights to the employee: and, should 
this power fall into other hands it might be so used. The 
fact that it is not is no justification for bestowing such power 
upon any board, nor is it any guarantee that “it can’t happen 
here.” 

The hearings of the House Committee investigating the 
Labor Board has not only revealed discrimination and abuse 
in the use of its vast powers against employer and employee 
alike; it has also thrown light upon the workings of New 
Deal agencies. It has revealed organized campaigns on the 
part of these bureaucrats to line people up to exert pressure 
upon Congress against any amendments to the labor act or 
any cuts in appropriations. It has revealed that if an indi- 
vidual gets in bad with one board, he may be blacklisted by 
others. The N.L.R.B., for instance, presents lists of com- 
panies and individuals to the R.F.C. to whom loans shall be 
held up or denied. Moreover, there is evidence that attempts 
are also made to blacklist a company on trial before the 
Board with other private concerns. 









We have learned that a company may be found guilty on 
charges so flimsy that the evidence is not accepted by a court 
of appeals, and yet the decision of the Board will be upheld 
by the Supreme Court. Should that company need a loan 
later from the R.F.C. in order to keep going, it stands small 
chance of obtaining it once blacklisted by the N.L.R.B. The 
result? A business shut down if it is unable to obtain a loan, 
more idle men and idle machines—all because a board of 
three men, entirely beyond the reach of the people, usurped 
powers they were never ittended to have. Multiply this one 
example by the more than fifty agencies created by the New 
Deal, and you have some conception of what is going on 
every year under this administration. How many men may 
have been kept on relief by bureaucratic baiting and black- 
listing of business, it would be impossible to estimate. Who 
says that such policies don’t affect the man on the street ? 

The American farmer has not only suffered in losses of 
domestic markets and in higher industrial prices as a result 
of these policies. No one has been a greater victim than he 
of bureaucratic red tape, restriction and conflicting policies. 
We reduce our production of cotton, corn and wheat. Brazil 
increases her production of cotton, Argentine her production 
of corn and Canada her production of wheat to take over 
foreign markets formerly supplied by the American farmer. 
Meanwhile, the importation of competitive agricultural prod- 
ucts has been encouraged under the reciprocal trade program. 

All that is necessary to see the result of the combination 
of these policies is to take a look at the figures of farm im- 
ports and exports under seven years of the New Deal. 
Agricultural exports amounted to only five billion dollars, 
while agricultural imports—mcst of them competitive— 
amounted to nearly seven and a half billion dollars. This 
has meant an unfavorable balance of more than 47 per cent 
for the farmer. By contrast, industry had a favorable bal- 
ance of trade of 70 per cent during the same period. The 
index of prices for grain fell from 103 in 1935 to 87 in 1939. 
For cotton and cottonseed it fell from 181 in 1935 to 82 
in 1939. Other prices tell the same story. New Deal sub- 
sidies to the farmer have averaged less than 500 million a 
year, cannot begin to repay such losses. 

Texas is the largest cattle raising state in the country, with 
some seven million head. In 1939, we imported more than 
750,000 head of cattle or well over 10 per cent of all the 
cattle in Texas. 

Not only is such competition harmful to the American 
farmer and worker, but it is a detriment to the development 
of new industries in this country. Indeed, Mr. Grady of 
the State Department has expressed himself as opposed to 
the development of new American industries that will com- 
pete with our imports from other countries! Who, one might 
ask, is to receive first consideration? 

A few weeks ago, you in Texas started a new industry of 
great promise. In Herty, Angelina County, the Southern 
Paper Mills, Inc., began making newsprint from Southern 
pine for the first time in American history. It represents a 
triumph over many obstacles, and a new chapter in Texas 
industry that should grow. The productive capacity of this 
plant is estimated ‘at 50,000 tons of newsprint annually. 

But last year we imported more than two and a half 
million tons of newsprint from abroad. The increase over 
1938 was over 340,000 tons. In other words, the increase 
alone would take nearly seven plants such as the one just 
opened by Southern Paper Mills to produce. Is this not 
stiff competition for an infant industry to be facing? Is 
it not a serious obstacle to expansion and the greater em- 
ployment that such an industry might otherwise be able to 
provide? 

No one wants to do away with trade treaties. No one 
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wants to raise tariffs so high that they assure complete 
monopoly and permit exhorbitant prices at home, at the same 
time setting up barriers to world trade. No one wants the 
approval of these treaties by Congress to be turned into 
logrolling contests. But that is not the alternative. A tariff 
which prevents the importation of cheap foreign-made goods 
below the American cost of production is merely giving the 
American farmer or worker or a new American industry a 
50-50 chance. It is merely a protection against cheap foreign 
products against which our people cannot compete if they 
are to maintain their standard of living. It is merely protec- 
tion against displacing American labor and American land 
with those of other lands. Such treaties can and should be 
used to stimulate our agricultural exports which have fallen 
so disastrously in recent years. But we cannot do so as long 
as we continue to make concessions to all the world but re- 
ceive concessions from no one. To place these treaties on a 
basis of true reciprocity, whereby we gain as much as we 
give, is merely to give the American farmer and worker an 
even break with those of other nations. To assure adequate 
hearings before these treaties are negotiated, and the right of 
the citizen to appeal, to provide that the people shall have 
an opportunity to approve them through their representatives, 
is only to assure the democratic method of procedure. 

To awaken the American people to these fundamental 
truths about the New Deal, its fallacies and its failures, is 
enough to assure the defeat of the New Deal at the polls this 
November. But it is not enough to assure the election of 
the Republican Party. It is not enough to show that the 
New Deal has failed, but that the Republican Party can and 
will succeed. Our criticism of the New Deal is not partisan 
but is rather based on principle. It is on principle that we 
must wage our campaign. Our program is non-partisan, it 
is American; and it is to the great body of Americans who 
are independent of any political party that we must make a 
non-partisan appeal. 

We must not forget that just as it is the people who never 
come to church who are generally most in need of salvation, 
so the people who never attend political rallies are the ones 
we need most to reach. Here the administration in power 
has a tremendous advantage. The party out of power can 
do so only by tireless and endless work, by enlisting thousands 
who will go from door to door, day in and day out through- 
out the year. Political rallies are simply the starting point. 

The Republican Party must be the means of restoring the 


American government to the American people, of returning 
to them the powers which can and should be administered 
locally, of returning to Congress the powers which are the 
people’s to exercise through their representatives. 

The Republican Party must be the party of liberation— 
of freedom from stifling taxation and oppressive restriction, 
from the tinkering of bureaucrats with their lives, from the 
competition of their government with the way in which they 
earn their living. 

The Republican Party can and will bring about the re- 
covery of our system of free economy, not by restricting it, 
but by freeing it from the chains that bind it today. The 
legislation we write will not be designed at making the sys- 
tem over, but at. correcting evils and preserving the freedom 
and opportunity of men to rise according to their abilities. 

We can and will bring about the more abundant life; 
but we know that prosperity must be achieved not through 
scarcity, but through plenty and that abundance must be 
created not by idleness but by work. The security we will 
offer those who are underprivileged today is not dependence 
upon government subsidy, but the security of a job in an 
expanding economy with the opportunity to rise through 
their industry and their initiative. We will lend particular 
encouragement to new industries employing agricultural 
products as an ever widening field of untold possibilities for 
farmer and worker alike. 

The New Deal has assumed that work and wealth must 
be divided ; we Republicans are going to multiply them. They 
have gone on the theory that freedom and opportunity, like 
national income, must be taken away from some if they are 
to be increased for others. We know that freedom and op- 
portunity, as well as national income, can be increased for 
the underprivileged without depriving any citizen of his civil 
liberties or of the fruits of his labor. —The New Dealers have 
attempted to equalize by leveling down. We Republicans are 
going to assure greater justice and equality by raising up. 

That is a large order. It is a challenge that must be met. 
And yet, it is a program based on simple truths and plain, 
ordinary common sense. 

It is in terms of these fundamental truths which should 
be obvious that we can best present the Republican program 
to the American people, for they are the basis of progress 
itself. 

Dedicated to such a program, the Republican Party will 
not fail to achieve victory through service. 


The Emerging Social Order 


EQUAL ACCESS TO THE SOURCES OF COMMON SUPPLY 


By W. J. CAMERON, of the Ford Motor Company 
Broadcast over the Nation-Wide Network of the Columbia Broadcasting System from Detroit, February 18, 1940 


cussion is a popular fad. Wait and see if they can 

survive being talked about. In the past six years 
heaps of conversational ashes were left burnt-out topics of 
public palaver. They followed each other in rapid succes- 
sion like popular songs, lasted about as long as the cheaper 
ones, and who can give a list of them today? 

One of the topics was “the changing social order.” A 
mouth-filling and rather impressive phrase that—‘“the chang- 
ing social order.” We heard it at youth assemblies, at high 
school debates, amongst adults of a certain type. There was 
something arresting in the assertion of change—profound, 


S OME things are better not discussed while their dis- 


revolutionary change trumpetting above our heads like an 
angel of the Apocalypse. There was, until plain people asked 
a simple question: they asked, “What has changed?” And 
we may echo it: “What has changed ?” 

Wheat is still grown in the field; flour is ground in the 
mill; bread is baked with heat, as always. Men and women 
fall in love, set up homes, rear children, as always. Men 
still work to live. Day and night, seedtime and harvest, 
winter and summer continue as before. Modern human 
nature, in its important aspects, is just ancient human na- 
ture; no new virtues, no new sins, not even a new trick 
in business these 4,000 years. Where has the social order 
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changed? From presidents to kings, from wooden wheels 
to rubber tires, from tintypes in the family album to moving 
pictures in an air-conditioned theater hardly indicates a 
“changing social order.” Nor does survival of the ancient 
habit of trying to decree by law what does not exist in fact. 

It is a pity that so much talk ended in so little gain. 
The point where the whole discussion slipped was in assum- 
ing that we have a social order. Everyone seemed to take 
that for granted. We have no social order as yet—not even 
a bad one. We are only moving toward one. We have the 
makings of a good social order. Social perception is increas- 
ing, a social conscience is growing, but these are not signs of 
a ‘‘changing” social order, they are signs of an emerging 
social order, and there is all the difference in the world 
between the two. Failure to see this is one of the clearest 
marks of the false prophet and a most prolific cause of pub- 
lic confusion. 

What would you say were the minimum signs of an 
emerging social order? You would say, Recognition in man 
and woman — in the human soul — of that freedom and 
independence, which are the normal foundation of personal 
dignity. You would say, Equal access under law to the 
sources of common supply. And then, a means by which 
each person of his own volition may translate his personal 
capital or service into self-support. The first we have in 
large degree—less than half a dozen nations, and three of 
them are small ones, have it at all. The second we have to 
a greater degree than any people. The third no people com- 
pletely have as yet—not even those who sold their souls to 





get. A man with a dollar in his pocket can go anywhere and 
exchange it for supply. If he gets up in the morning with a 
productive day’s work in him, worth several dollars, and 
ready to be delivered—yea, even needful for him and for us 
that it be delivered—that should be as easily translatable 
into supply as the dollar. Normally it is; normally it will 
be again. But some bottle-necks must be distended, the 
machinery of exchange must have modern engineering work 
done upon it. This is a great challenge, and opportunity for 
men with the brains and the experience and the desire to 
assist the emerging social order. Not to perpetuate temporary 
patches, but to weave the coming social fabric. 

We know this order is coming because in its essential ele- 
ments it is here. It is here in our traditional commitment to 
the independence of the individual—his inalienable personal 
right; strengthen that. It is here in our access to the com- 
mon opportunity ; protect that. Continue to build an economy 
in which he may always be able to translate his personal capi- 
tal of service into self-support ; that is to say—go on develop- 
ing the typical American way of life, and we shall have a 
social order against which no one who loves the welfare of his 
kind can raise a voice. We now have it in substantial out- 
line. In North America we actually see this social order 
emerging—social in its motive, orderly in its method and 
results, produced by the deepening insight, the growing good- 
will and the increasing technical mastery of the mass of our 
people. 

“The changing social order?” No. But “the emerging 
social order?” Yes—and emerging apace. 


America at the Crossroads 


GOD’S LAST CHANCE TO MAKE A WORLD 
By ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, U. S. Senator from Michigan 
Delivered at St. Paul, Minn., February 10, 1940 


compliments to your brilliant young Governor Stassen, 

who spectacularly captured his home State 1 year ago 
and who subsequently captured Washington with his irresist- 
ible Gridiron Club address last December. He seems to have 
a capturing capacity. It is a good thing for divers and sundry 
Republican Presidential candidates that there is a constitu- 
tional age limit at 35. 

I am glad to be here on this particular occasion—to join 
with you in celebrating this annual Lincoln anniversary. So 
long as memory survives this man of God, this son of destiny, 
will be enshrined in the American heart—not only as the 
savior of the Union, not only as the emancipator of a race, 
not only as the highest embodiment of self-made genius, but 
always and forever as the supreme personification of the 
spirit of democracy in its finest faith and truest form. 

One cannot speak of Lincoln without thinking of Gettys- 
burg and the speech that still stands as the greatest utterance 
in the English language. But one cannot speak of Lincoln and 
Gettysburg without thinking of that regiment of patriotic 
youth—the First Minnesota—the first to answer Lincoln’s 
call for volunteers in 1861—the first in the annals of modern 
warfare in the percentage of its casualty loss—600 youthful 
martyrs ordered into the valley of the shadow to stop 15,000 
troops in Pickett’s charge; 600 Minnesota high-school lads 
who laid their lives upon the altars of their patriotism and 
made it possible for Union reserves to reach this vital spot 
and stem the tide; 600, of whom but 57 lived to see their 
country’s flag again. It was the turning point of Civil War. 


| AM happy to be in Minnesota to present my warmest 





On Lincoln’s night—and it would be with his benediction— 
I bring to you the Nation’s respect and love for the rich 
memory of the loyal sons of Minnesota. 

Lincoln was the first Republican President of the United 
States. But his character and his tradition long since burst 
these bounds. He belongs to every American who loves his 
native land and kneels to the Constitution of this imperish- 
ably reunited country. 

Yet the fact remains that he was the first Republican 
President of the United States. Four years later, still run- 
ning as a Republican, he was the first coalition President, 
uniting behind him all like thinkers, regardless of party 
affiliations, who put the welfare of their Nation ahead of 
every other hope. 

And there, my fellow citizens, is the pattern for us in 
1940. It is our Lincoln heritage. It is our Lincoln admoni- 
tion. Once more America is at the crossroads. Once more 
a critical hour of tremendous decision impends. It is the 
responsibility of Lincoln’s party to save the American system 
of free enterprise and free men under the renewed spirit of 
constitutional democracy and to recapture prosperity for our 
whole people under a Government restored to sanity and 
solvency. In my view it must strive to create common ground 
upon which all like thinkers may unite to produce an admin- 
istration for all Americans in which a prepledged, one-term 
President is manifestly free of all incentive but the one and 
single job of saving America. 

The founding fathers constitutionally decreed that the 
Federal Government should have strictly limited powers so 
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that hard-won personal liberty might endure. They knew 
the dangers of concentrated autocracy. That is what they 
fought against. They knew the vital importance of State 
sovereignty and home rule so that control of government 
a remain close to the governed. They wanted no over- 
ords, 

The New Deal, on the other hand, decrees that the Fed- 
eral Government shall have unlimited powers; that it shall 
reach for every possible control and dictation over the citi- 
zen’s life and livelihood ; and that when this unholy authority 
is dragooned into Washington it shall be centered in an all- 
powerful Chief Executive who can do no wrong. 

There lies the fundamental issue; and from it, in one form 
or another, flow most of our accumulated problems. When 
Roosevelt and the New Deal collide with Jefferson and the 
Constitution we stand with Jefferson, and so will a majority 
of the American people next November. 

We are on the side of decentralized government, except 
where there is clearly no escape from centralized controls. 
We think this country is too big and too complex to be run 
under standardized discipline and compulsion from any one 
central point. We are on the side of “checks and balances,” 
the greatest American contribution to the theory of demo- 
cratic government, so that government shall be required to 
keep itself within freedom’s bounds. 

The New Deal is on the side of consolidated Federal 
authority, and then when it takes this pilfered power to 
Washington it is on the side of further dictatorial consolida- 
tion in the Chief Executive. It is on the side of subservient 
legislatures which shall be “purged” of any souls who resist 
the imperial will. It is on the side of subservient courts, 
which shall be “packed” if they resist imperial goose step. 
It is on the side of government by executive decree. Its 
more fervid zealots are entirely logical when they speak up 
for a third Presidential term. It fits their dynastic picture 
perfectly. So would a fourth or fifth. Elections are but an 
annoying and needless interlude. 

Next November the American people will umpire this dis- 
pute—this fundamental difference between two philosophies 
of government and life. There is no doubt in my mind what 
they will say. They are tired of life on a flying trapeze. 
They are tired of experiments that never end and patent 
medicines that never cure. They are tired of bureaucrats, 
“boondogglers,” “barnacles,” “brain trusts,” ballyhoo, and 
bankruptcy. An eloquent and decisive majority—composed of 
Republicans and brave Jeffersonians Democrats alike—will 
repudiate the repudiators of the American system. They will 
restore the spirit of the Constitution, the spirit of free enter- 
prise, the spirit of free men; and in this congenial atmosphere 
of new independence and new confidence they will launch 
America upon an era of unprecedented prosperity and joy. 

Is there a realistic chance for this happy transition? Let 
us see. 

We have a frustrated economic impulse held back by a 
decade of depression and by the deadening hand of arbitrary 
New Deal interference and restraint. It strains at its need- 
less leash and will leap to action at the first dependable sign 
of friendly interest and encouragement. 

Since 1932 we have all but adandoned new investments, 
which spell new enterprise; and a vast accumulation of 
sterile back accounts itch for profitable assignments which 
would spell new jobs, new wealth, new prosperity, and new 
opportunities for youth and age alike. 

We have suffered 10 years of veritable stagnation in plant 
expansion and plant replacement until obsolescence is a well- 
nigh universal blight. A call for not less than twenty billions 
of capital goods awaits release to even bring us back to par. 
Our vital consumer buying power is cruelly damaged by 





the poverty of 12,000,000 citizens who are still unemployed 
and who deserve real jobs at living wages; and by the shat- 
tered buying power of agriculture, which flounders in the 
morass of subsidized paternalism and deserves release to a 
living income. It is damaged, on the other hand, by the non- 
productive diversion of national income to the heavy taxes 
that pay these bills and all the others incurred by a vampire 
bureaucracy which is the biggest and the costliest in history. 

These corrections alone would turn the trick. We still 
have untouched frontiers. 

Are these and kindred obstacles, which stand in the way 
of sound recovery, American style, insurmountable? 

With all the emphasis and conviction at my command, I 
answer “No.” And I also answer that a majority of the 
American electorate, fed up with 8 years of synthetic social- 
ism, will commission the party of Lincoln to this healing task. 

In a word—and, mind you, it is the word of the admin- 
istration’s own National Economic Council—““The American 
machine is stalled on dead center.” 

No one ought to know the reason any better than the New 
Deal President of the United States himself. From March 
to July of 1933 he saw the industrial production index of his 
country move from 59 to 100—the greatest volume of re- 
covery ever recorded in a like space of time in human history. 
Why? Because for 100 days he was living up to his cam- 
paign promises to put the Federal Government on firm 
foundation ; to protect the public credit; to balance the Bud- 
get; to encourage business. He was still remembering his 
own words—words which subsequently became his own epi- 
taph—“Most liberal governments are wrecked on the rocks 
of loose fiscal policy.” At the end of 100 days, he completely 
reversed himself. He went off on a pell-mell spending spree 
and in pursuit of economic dictatorship. The result was a 
bankrupt Utopia which never arrived. He built confidence 
and then he destroyed it. 

But that is not all. The President has another reason for 
knowing what it is all about. From May to December 1939 
the industrial production index rose from 92 to 128. It prob- 
ably will keep on rising. Why? Because of a war abroad? 
No; except in incidental degree. Chiefly because the war has 
so intrigued the Presidential imagination that he has tempo- 
rarily quit his domestic vivisection—and he hopes that the 
country will forget them, too. Chiefly because he has once 
more turned economist. His eighth annual promise of “sound 
fiscal policy” bears more evidences of reality than any of 
its six sterile predecessors. Ordinarily election years scare 
business. But 1940 is a phenomenon. This election year 
scares the President. And the country benefits as a result. 

I fervently hope and pray that the present timid recovery 
trends—born of the first hope in 7 years that the Corcorans 
and the Cohens and all the other Jupiter-minded bureau- 
crats who think the American people ought to be herded into 
kindergartens—will preserve. But that is beside the point. 
The point is that the experience of the New Deal itself 
shows the basic answer to our national problem. When it 
“lays off,” we swim. When it “lays on,” we sink. 

The trouble is that “purges” and “appeasements” rotate 
in such breathless fashion that no sustained confidence is pos- 
sible. The famous “off again, on again, gone again Fin- 
negan” was positively static compared with Uncle Sam on 
his New Deal merry-go-round. 

The same President who deliberately divided the country 
into bitter factions, calling some “economic royalists” and 
“Tories” if they happened to be able to continue to meet 
their own pay rolls, and inviting class to war or class, now 
blandly says that “bitterness and vituperation” are “hurtful 
in the domestic scene.” Right; but how long will the con- 
version last? 
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The same President who machine-gunned our constitu- 
tional “checks and balances,” who ruthlessly sought to bind 
an independent Supreme Court on his imperial chariot wheel, 
and who has gathered unto himself more executive authority 
than exists outside of completely totalitarian states; this same 
President now decries the destruction of “all the * * * 
political standards which mankind, after centuries of strug- 
gle, has come to cherish most.” Nice; but how long will the 
conversion last? By the way, it was followed significantly 
within 2 weeks by a typical proposal to let the Chief Execu- 
tive nationalize our industries whenever he might proclaim a 
peace-time emergency. And yet they wonder why we can’t 
sleep nights. 

The same President who promised to reduce Federal ex- 
penditures 25 percent—and, instead, increased them 300 per- 
cent—now says he “marvels at the glib generalities” of our 
would-be Budget balancers. Well, that can mean but one 
thing: We must have elected a “glib generality” President 
of the United States in 1932, 

The same President who angrily told all dissident Demo- 
crats in his speech at the Jackson Day dinner in 1939 to go 
join the Republican ‘‘tweedledees” now gently beckons them 
_ all back again in his coy Jackson Day speech for 1940. He 
wants a “united party” this election year—but for what pur- 
pose is still a gleeful mystery in his own undisclosed ambi- 
tions. 

All these contradictions—and many more—are utterly 
baffling and wholly destructive of the popular confidence 
which must precede general recovery. Partisan critics may 
sneer at this basic plea for confidence all they please. But 
the cold, hard fact remains that until the country knows that 
it is headed in one direction and the right direction for keeps, 
its economic recovery will be as spasmodic and as discourag- 
ing as the course of its haphazard, joy-riding Government. 

Well, you ask me, what’s the answer? Is it to scrap the 
New Deal, lock, stock, and barrel? 

Let’s be frank about that. Despite all that I have said and 
shall still say, the answer to that all-embracing question is 
“No”; and you couldn’t, even if you would, because there is 
no way to retrieve the eggs after you have made an omelette 
—and heaven knows we confront an omelette, to put it 
mildly. Furthermore, whether you like it or not, some of 
these social-minded objectives are here to stay. New times 
produce new problems, and new problems often present new 
needs. No; the answer is that we must wisely balance yester- 
day against tomorrow—experience against necessity. We do 
not weaken our indictment against the New Deal by finding 
spots of good in it. On the contrary, we strengthen our 
indictment by displaying a sense of discrimination and good 
faith. That is what the people are doing and it is what they 
expect of us. The answer is that we must scrap the bad; 
improve the good; live by the spirit of the Constitution ; quit 
reckless innovation; make government solvent; give legit- 
imate American free enterprise a sustained chance; restore a 
maximum of home rule in States and local communities; say 
what we mean; mean what we say; and go forward in one 
consistent and dependable direction all the time. 

The President once correctly said that if we could raise the 
national income from sixty billions a year to eighty billions a 
vear most of our problems would automatically disappear. 
But his trouble is that the New Deal tries to make an $80,- 
000,000,000 country out of a $60,000,000,000 country by 
spending the difference. It has put appropriations higher and 
peace-time taxes higher and national debts higher than any 
administration in American history. Its own brilliant, sound- 
headed ex-Under Secretary of the Treasury, John Hanes 
(who, like other brilliant, sound-headed Treasury assistants, 
is no longer connected with the Treasury), put it this way: 


“We have developed a $10,000,000,000 appetite with a $5,- 
000,000,000 pocketbook.” These gentlemen who rode into 
power in 1932 on a promise of retrenchment have stopped at 
no bonanza in attempting to fertilize prosperity with other 
people’s money—and they have completely failed to answer 
anything. At their last Jackson Day dinner, after celebrat- 
ing their affinity for common folk with terrapin and cham- 
pagne at $100 a plate, they toasted debt-paying “Old Hick- 
ory” in $42,000,000,000 worth of red ink. What a cruel 
travesty. And what a grim imposition upon the hopes and 
needs of those who are still victimized by depression, on the 
one hand, and by the New Deal on the other. You cannot 
make a silk purse out of a sow’s ear, and you cannot build a 
solvent prosperity around an insolvent public treasury. Bal- 
anced books, unfortunately, are more important than fire- 
side chats. 

We have tried spending and borrowing and pump prim- 
ing. We have tried clamping down on private business with 
punitive taxes and with “planned economy’’—usually planned 
by despotic bureaucrats who never met a pay roll in their 
lives. It hasn’t worked. It never will. The way to make 
an $80,000,000,000 country—yes, a $100,000,000,000 coun- 
try—is to let American business earn the difference and put 
it into new wealth. Wealth has to be created before it can 
be shared. 

What to do? Do everything to legitimately encourage free 
enterprise and the honest profit motive in private business. 
Undo everything which needlessly discourages business and 
aggravates the uncertainties and the timidities which hamper 
success and prosperity. Do everything that puts Government 
itself on dependable foundations. Undo everything that makes 
Government wobble and needlessly puts it in the way of 
recovery and reemployment. 

Here are a few specifications. Stop the hymns of hate 
which dynamite us into devastating factions. Quit Govern- 
ment competition with private business and reduce regula- 
tion to whatever real necessity requires in the obvious public 
interest. Demobilize the bureaucrats; scrape off the pay-roll 
barnacles. Repeal the floating Presidential money powers 
so that our currency it tied to something more substantial 
than the Presidential whim. Stop buying all the gold and 
silver in the world at swollen prices, when we already have 
twice as much as we can use. Yes; stop buying gold from 
Russia at $35 an ounce which Russia produces for $11 an 
ounce—and puts the profit into execrable war upon Scandi- 
navia. Put our tariffs on a dependable cost-of-production 
basis, so industry and labor and agriculture may know what 
to expect. Remove all “tax deterrents,” as identified by the 
present Treasury itself, and substitute “tax incentives” to the 
profits system. Amend the Securities and Exchange Act to 
remove needless obstacles to new financing while retaining 
all protections against piracy. Amend the Wagner Act to 
remove needless and costly and discouraging frictions in 
labor relationships, and separate the functions of the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board so that judge and prosecutor 
are not in one tyrant, yet zealously protect every essential 
element of free collective bargaining. Quit all new social 
schemes and all new subsidies, no matter how worthy or 
persuasive, until we have found a way to pay for those 
already in existence. Eliminate costly overlapping duplica- 
tions in Federal, State, and local service, and give home rule 
the preference wherever possible. Another brilliant, sound- 
headed ex-Under Secretary of the Treasury, T. Jefferson 
Coolidge, who, like a long line of other brilliant, sound- 
headed Treasury assistants, is no longer connected with the 
Treasury, put this latter thing this way: “We see today 
consolidated Federal powers destroying the foundation, while, 
under the spell of unsound reasoning, the people are surrend- 
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ering their rights and liberties; only by a return to the prin- 
ciples of State sovereignty over its citizens can our democ- 
racy endure.” 

But to continue the specifications. Pay as much attention 
to the man from whom we take a dollar as to the man to 
whom we give it. Stop the Houdini business of deliberate 
deficit spending and admit once more that thrift is more 
prudent than debt. Maintain reasonable relief for all de- 
serving citizens who are still victimized by this needlessly 
prolonged depression, but unify it under State responsibility, 
with necessary lump-sum appropriations from the Federal 
Treasury, thus reducing costly overhead and waste and in- 
defensible experiments and the political exploitation which 
plays politics with human misery. Balance the Budget as 
rapidly as sound business judgment will permit. Restore 
the spirit of the Constitution to complete authority so we 
may be sure this is going to continue to be a government of 
laws and not of men. Stay out of war. Quarantine the 
third termites. And then watch the country boom. 

With just one question I would deal in greater detail. 
It is the question of agriculture, in which I know this heart 
of the farm belt is deeply concerned. But in reality you 
are no more concerned than the rest of us, because there 
can be no stabilized prosperity for America as a whole until 
stabilized prosperity for agriculture gives the American 
farmer his fair share of the national income. The family- 
sized farm, run by its solvent owner, is still the core of 
American institutions. 

Let the country be warned that it finally hurts itself if 
agriculture is subordinated or ignored, or if it is not given 
its full share of the American prosperity. But equally let 
agriculture be warned that it finally hurts itself if it seeks 
any undue special favors which tend to defeat general re- 
covery, because general prosperity for all consumers of farm 
commodities is the surest, natural guaranty of farm success. 

The fact remains that agriculture requires particular atten- 
tion because of its particular status. In seeking to serve it, 
it is all very well to look beyond the seas for export cus- 
tomers. We certainly need all the export trade, for both 
agriculture and industry, we can profitably get. But the 
richest market in all this earth is right here among our own 
130,000,000 people. When their mass buying power is re- 
stored and expanded, when they all, including the farmer, 
can buy not only subsistence but reasonable comfort, the 
farm problem in most instances, like many other problems, 
will have solved itself. So, while the first agricultural 
necessity is the restoration of general economic health 
throughout this stupendous home market, its ultimate indis- 
pensable necessity is that this rich domestic prize should be 
dedicated exclusively to the American farmer and the prod- 
ucts of his American farm. There should be no competitive 
agricultural imports when domestic farm prices are below 
domestic parity. Here is one monopoly that is indispensably 
good—the monopoly of the domestic market, against all 
destructive alien competitors, in behalf of the whole family 
of American agriculture. 

Except as we start from this base there will never be a 
successfully sustained farm formula. You can try all the 
patent schemes you please. They will all collapse unless 
they start from this text: American markets belong to 
American farmers. Not even Secretary of State Hull can 
produce compensatory alternatives in alien lands, no matter 
how plausible he makes his free-trade theme, and no matter 
how persuasively he pleads his low-tariff cause. I may add, 
parenthetically, that Secretary Hull’s reciprocal trade treaty 
law represents a wholly unconstitutional delegation of tre- 
mendous legislative power to the President; indeed, greatly 
more power than was contained in the “elastic tariff” which 





Mr. Hull himself once condemned, under different political 
auspices, as “too much power for a bad man to have or a good 
man to want.” 

But back to the immediate farm problem. These farms, 
even after they are nourished with the blessings of the Amer- 
ican market, will need practical conservation of their soil. 
Soil is their capital account. Its depletion is creeping bank- 
ruptcy. Therefore soil-conservation payments are a logical 
national investment. But they should go to voluntary coop- 
erators. I emphasize the word “voluntary.” There should 
be no compulsory regimentation of our farmers as though 
they were peasants. Farmers today are often plagued quite 
as much by swarms of dictatorial bureaucrats as by grass- 
hoppers or any other pest. Soil-conservation payments should 
go to voluntary cooperators under general congressional 
formula to assure equitable division and under guidance and 
administration of State land-grant colleges or State agricul- 
tural departments, and not under the whip and spur of 
Washington. They should go to voluntary cooperators, not 
merely in five specially privileged crops but in all crops. It is 
prejudicial discrimination to call cotton, wheat, corn, 
tobacco, and rice our only basic crops, when milk, eggs, cattle, 
hogs, fruit, and truck produce and others are often greater 
or as great. When any of them voluntarily join soil- 
conserving programs they should have reasonable Treasury 
rewards. 

There is another type of Treasury reward which interests 
me quite as much, “incentive payments” for growing prod- 
ucts of which the Nation has not enough, and there are 
many such. The incentive-payment idea, the exact opposite 
of the unpopular, unhealthy scarcity restrictions, may be 
applied to expanding the production of crops now imported 
and to developing the production of crops for industrial uses. 
This latter field of action is one of the most promising and 
fruitful. On a vastly expanding scale the farm is becoming 
the source of industrial raw materials. But the surface of 
these possibilities is only scratched. Our genius should be 
urged to this attack on every front. “Farm chemurgy” is 
the vital phrase. It is a slow process, but it holds more 
promise than all the balance of the alphabet which bureau- 
cratic “‘jitterbugs” at Washington are still juggling in their 
anxiety to catch up with their own mistakes. 

In principle, crop loans are sound—so long as they are 
within limits which make Uncle Sam the loaner and not the 
owner of the pledged commodity. But in the final analysis 
the farmer wants more markets, more direct access to them, 
and better prices rather than more loans. He does not need 
more debts. He needs a chance to secure his cost of produc- 
tion and a fair profit so he can pay his debts. In the long 
run he needs the same “two price” system which has per- 
mitted closely organized industry to thrive on an American 
price in the domestic market and a competitive price in the 
world market. He will get it one day under the original 
self-supporting theory of the old McNary-Haugen bill, 
modeled down to date. He will get it when he is protected 
in an American price for that portion of a surplus crop 
which is domestically consumed and when the export portion 
of the surplus crop is taken off the domestic market and 
diverted to the world market at the best price that can be 
secured through negotiation with foreign countries or other- 
wise. 

There are other things that ought to be said upon this 
subject, but time forbids, Practical and efficient farm coop- 
eratives should be encouraged, and cooperative marketing 
agreements should be sympathetically extended. Careful ex- 
periments in crop insurance, despite contemporary losses, 
should continue. 
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Speaking generally, no man who is honest with the Amer- 
ican farmer can say: “I know this is the way.” But no man 
who is honest with the facts can deny that the haphazard 
and often contradictory experiments of the last seven guinea- 
pig years have not created vastly more problems than they 
have solved, and—despite some landmarks of progress that 
must be preserved—have often done agriculture more harm 
than good. We must start anew upon the trail of this age- 
old problem; and we must find the program—what to do 
and, equally important, what not to do—which produces an 
American farmer who once again is both prosperous and 
free—an American farmer who once again is his own happy 
and successful master. 

I would briefly touch one other, final point. This dis- 
traught world is riddled with bitter, horrifying wars which 
wrench our hearts, ravish our ideals, and consume us with 
hatreds for sanguinary despots who extinguish the very 
lamps of civilization. Deep and impulsive emotions might 
easily drive us once more to these battle lines 3,000 miles 
away. But we must ever take counsel of reality. Reality 
says we cannot hope to control the destiny of power politics 
in the Old World. We tried it 20 years ago and failed. 
Reality says we must avoid entangling contracts. One such 
is our recognition of bloody Moscow which, as a result, is 
able, with our official benediction, to attack us from within 
just as treacherously as it attacks others from without. We 
have no business in any kind of partnership with such an 
outlaw. Reality tells us that our own stupendous obligation 
to democracy is to keep its torch alight in this New World. 
Reality warns us that if we enter this appalling conflict we 
shall come from it in bankruptcy and with our liberties in 
chains. Reality demands that we must avoid these wars by 
every effort consistent with national security and honor. We 
can stay out if we will—and stay out we must. When we 
are attacked, we shall respond with every man and every 
dollar beneath the flag. Until we are attacked we shall hold 
our peace. America must be our exclusive, dominating dedi- 


cation. America must be our passion. And none but devoted, 
single-purpose Americans must be put on guard. 

Our battles, my fellow countrymen, are here at home. 
Distant horizons must not blind our eyes nor dull our senses 
to the nearer fact we, too, are in crisis—though it be of dif- 
ferent sort. Our immediate enemies are not without; they 
are within. I would not temporize one instant with internal 
nazi-ism at the right or internal communism at the lefx. I 
would clear this track for keeps. But neither would I com- 
promise with any other ideology, however sweetly named, 
which, in the President’s own language describing the New 
Deal, might “provide shackles for the liberties of our 
people.” 

We are entirely surrounded by desperately vital problems. 
They affect not only the material well-being of 130,000,000 
people. They threaten the very character of American life 
and institutions. They often menace individual freedom. 
They often hazard representative democracy. We cannot 
meet them in a spirit of numb reaction, as though the world 
was finished yesterday. But we dare not meet them in a 
spirit of contempt for history, tradition, and experience—as 
if there were no wisdom prior to 1932. We must put human 
rights ahead of property rights. Yet we must not forget 
that property rights are among the most precious and the 
most significant of human rights. Our call is to the high 
middle ground of realistic common sense, where liberalism 
and conservatism shall strike a happy balance for the common 
good. 

It is our assignment in the national destiny to restore the 
spirit of constitutional liberty to American institutions; to 
restore the genius of free enterprise to American commerce; 
to restore real jobs to American men and women and pro- 
tect their maintenance; to restore hope and confidence to the 
American people who shall move forward in the American 
way of life. 

It is a desperately vital assignment. It must be accepted 
in the consciousness, to borrow Emerson’s vivid phrase, that 
America is God’s last chance to make a world. 


Victory Will Be Ours 


IT IS SO ORDAINED 


By ADOLF HITLER, Chancellor of Germany 
Delivered at Munich, February 24, 1940 


(Partial Text) 


Y German Comrades: Twenty years ago I appeared 
M for the first time before the German public. That 
was the hardest and most dramatic decision of my 

life. 

Now again I stand among you. That in itself is remark- 
able. When I appeared before at that time I was not a 
pacifist; I am still a soldier. 

Our nation at that time had collapsed, which was un- 
exampled in history. We were the victims of an enormous 
world deception, but we were not alone; the others were also 
deceived. 

They cheated the Arabs, but, incidentally, they also cheated 
the Jews. In their own States the victorious nations did not 
get what they expected. 

To be sure, most of all, our own German people were de- 
ceived. A world of equality, a world in which no arms would 
be needed and in which, therefore, eternal peace would rule. 
Germany laid down her arms because of the fourteen 


points. The German people at that time were deceived in 
their hope for a new organization of the world. 


No Ricuts BECAUSE OF WEAKNESS 


Germany was without rights because she was defenseless. 
Germany at that time was a paradise but not for the Ger- 
man people, but for the Jews, the speculators, the exploiters, 
for the gangsters. 

We had at that time the rule of the victors as opposed to 
the vanquished. We were, of course, not in a position to 
ask what we thought was due us. We had a democratic 
regime at that time, but this regime of ours was treated, 
perhaps, as it should have been treated, because it did not 
have the means to back up its words. 

We had approximately forty-six political parties, all trying 
to do their best to work in the interest of the German 
nation. Financial burdens were assumed by the regime for 
the purpose of rebuilding our nation; but these financial 
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obligations were slowly turning into economic obligations. 

As far as I was concerned, at that time, I was of a 
strictly different opinion. I was of the opinion that things 
could not continue in that fashion. I decided that our political 
arena was nothing but the fighting arena for the various 
political factions. I realized that our government structure 
at that time was absqlutely untenable, and that it could not 
be maintained. 

I realized above all, that bourgeois nationalist ideals were 
confronted and opposed by socialist principles. I realized that 
compromise in itself was impossible. I realized that only the 
victory of one side or the other could bring about a solution. 

But in all these internal upheavals of that period, in all 
the readjustments we were facing, I realized that there was 
one thing which was indestructible. And that one thing 
was the individual German, in other words, the German 
character. 


CALLED ON BEST IN GERMANS 


The German nation and the German character have proved 
their mettle during the four years of the World War. Pro- 
ceeding from this point, I realized that out of all these polit- 
ical parties there had to arise the one, united German Reich, 
the one Reich of one unified will. It was necessary to call 
forth the best that is, and has always been, in the German 
nation. 

And that force, that strength inherent in the German 
people, was called forth at that memorable occasion twenty 
years ago. A great many things had to be brought about in 
order to assert this power. At that time, of course, it was 
principally a question of fighting our internal enemies. 

You all know that I had to face these battles in a fighting 
spirit. I was always willing to accomplish our ends through 
peaceful means, but force was essential whenever force was 
the only means by which our aims could have been accom- 
plished. 

You all remember how we proceeded, step by step, start- 
ing here in this place, spreading over Bavaria, and from then 
on gradually extending over the nation as a whole. It was 
a fight which took us roughly thirteen years—thirteen years 
of struggle, crowned by ultimate success. 

After that time we were faced with the necessity of 
translating our initial success into wider results. You all 
know the things we accomplished in the fields of rebuilding 
the national character, in rebuilding our cities, in rehabilitat- 
ing our unemployed. But then our democratic enemies 
began to tell us what to do. 


Stresses Work WitrHovut HELP 


These people who tell us what to do are those who possess 
half the world, and they cannot even solve their own prob- 
lems. Our reconstruction, on the other hand, has been ac- 
complished entirely with our small resources, and we shall 
eventually and completely succeed without their help. 

It seems that these people, who rule half the world, 
believe that they are called upon by God to continue this 
rule, and as soon as anybody else lays claim to what they 
are honestly entitled they raise the cry that tyranny is the 
issue. God Almighty has not created the world for the 
English to dominate. 

We Germans lay no claim to world domination. We only 
ask to be left alone in our own living space. But, as far as 
this living space is concerned, we permit no interference. 
Of course, we also insist on our just share of our own 
colonies. 

At the time when the Arabs are protesting, Chamberlain 
steps up and says Germany is fighting for the supremacy of 
the world. This capitalistic, plutocratic conception, that there 


are only two kinds of people, the haves and the have nots, 
will also be destroyed. 

The influence of England has not been perceptible in 
Central Europe. Central Europe has been built up by Ger- 
many and we won’t suffer any threats in this Lebensraum 
of ours. 

Already during the Great War Churchill was one of the 
great warmongers, and at that time I was a very small man 
without political influence. We have therefore come from 
entirely different worlds. 

After the war these people carried on their business and 
made enormous profits through rearmament. Now these 
people have begun again with their warmongering. They 
again have the hopes that other people will fight for them 
and these hopes are in part well founded. So they have pre- 
pared this war in their own peculiar manner. 

One thing we know: Neither in a military nor in an 
economic way can Germany be defeated. Today we have 
nothing but leaders of the German people up to the very 
top. Today Germans achieve their standing through energy 
and not through birth. The German nation has regained 
confidence in itself. 

After the World War was over we Germans concentrated 
on the reconstruction of the German nation. The other side, 
however, immediately began concentrating again on increas- 
ing their commercial profits. As far as I am concerned, it 
has always been my aim to liberate the German nation. 

Is it not natural that they should hate me? If Eden or 
Chamberlain does not trust me, then I am proud of that 
fact, because to be respected and honored by them would 
mean that I am a traitor to the German nation. 

The hatred of my enemies does not concern me in the 
least. As I have fought inside Germany for a period of 
thirteen years in order to achieve harmony, so will I now 
fight our external enemies. Of course, they think that the 
affair of 1918 can be repeated. But little do they know what 
the present-day Germany is like. 

We are traveling along parallel lines with Italy because 
our interests are mutual. Likewise do we have a complete 
understanding with Russia. Of course, it is only natural that 
the English should feel horrible at not having been able to 
accomplish what we have done. 

But even Japan is today not on the side of our enemies. 
We can definitely say that, at least, they are friendly neutrals. 

An Englishman once told me that one should make public 
all the facts relating to mutual armament programs, but I 
told him that it would perhaps be wiser if we did not do that, 
because otherwise the nations at large might feel even more 
uneasy. 

It is the leadership of the German nation that counts. It 
is the leadership which must display the same courage as is 
expected to be displayed by the common soldier. And I am 
happy to say that, thank God, today we do have just such 
leadership. 

We are able to say at this time, with the utmost assur- 
ance, that militarily and economically, Germany today is 
invincible. As far as I am concerned, I am nothing but the 
flint that strikes the spark out of the German nation. 

Let us not forget that in our national effort, as we have 
exerted it in all these years, we have mobilized every ounce 
of energy there is within the total capacity of the Reich. 
We are a nation that is led by innumerable men, by in- 
numerable leaders who, individually, do all in their power to 
maintain the Reich at the level of the might it displays today. 

The German nation has traversed a strenuous school of 
political education and it has emerged strong and purified. 
How sorrowful is the spectacle of English propaganda, trying 
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to bring about the downfall of the German nation through 
sowing the seed of distrust. When these English propaganda 
voices are taking to the air their German accent sounds as 
peculiar as perhaps their own English sounds. 

They have got their war because they wanted it. Think of 
it, these people, these plutocratic warmongers, are the ones 
who believe that perhaps every twenty years they should be 
in a position to tell others how far they could develop. But 
now things are different this time; we are prepared to wage 
this war as long as it may last, to the bitter end. 

Furthermore, these people forget that during the World 
War they faced us in outspoken numerical superiority. But 
today everything is vastly changed. We are at the peak 
of our efficiency. 

But there is something else I believe, and that is that there 


is a God. This God has given the same right to all nations. 
And this God again has blessed our efforts during the past 
thirteen years. 

Some people, of course, call it luck; others, Providence. 
And others again speak of it as coincidence. 

I, however, believe that we are here dealing with divine 
justice. If you deal with people who have given everything 
they have, who have worked in the belief that they are right, 
then it cannot be but that Providence, our God, as I prefer 
to say, will not abandon such a nation. 

This God of whom I speak will not abandon us. He will 
guide us further along the path we have set our foot upon, 
and in this feeling of righteousness and justice we shall con- 
tinue our efforts as we have begun them, certain that victory 
will be ours, because it is so ordained. 


War and Peace Aims 


WE WILL CONTINUE TO DO BATTLE 


By NEVILLE CHAMBERLAIN, Prime Minister of Great Britain 
Delivered in Birmingham, England, and broadcast to the United States, February 24, 1940 


Y Lord Mayor, my lords, ladies and gentlemen: 
M This speech which I am going to make to you this 
afternoon is the last of a series of addresses which 
have been given by the members of the War Cabinet during 
the last two months in order to keep the country informed of 
the progress of the war. And I rejoice that since it falls to 
me to conclude the campaign, I should be able to do so 
here in the midst of my own fellow citizens, to whom I 
owe my political education and without whose unfailing sup- 
port, | might say without whose hereditary support, I should 
not be occupying the place that I am today. And let me tell 
you, ladies and gentlemen, that I was never prouder of my 
native city than I am today, when she is making so magnifi- 
cent a contribution in every sphere to the national war effort. 
My Lord Mayor, my mind goes back this afternoon to 
the last time when I spoke in this hall. It was nearly a year 
ago, and it was just after Herr Hitler, in spite of his solemn 
pledges, had proclaimed the annexation to the Reich of 
Bohemia and Moravia. That was a black moment for me 
who had worked so hard and so long to preserve peace and 
who had hoped against hope that the Chancellor who had 
broken the promises that had been given by his predecessors 
would at any rate keep his own. But by that one act Herr 
Hitler shattered any faith that was left in his pledged word 
and he disclosed his ambition to dominate the world. 


YEAR-OLD CHALLENGES RECALLED 


Even then I could hardly believe that he would be so 
mad as to plunge his country and the world into the course 
that he was pursuing. I would like to repeat to you the words 
I used on that occasion. With the lessons of history for all 
to read, it seems incredible that we should see such a chal- 
lenge. And I went on to utter a warning so explicit that 
there could be no misunderstanding. I feel bound to repeat. 
I said that no greater mistake could be made than to suppose 
that because it believed war to be a senseless and cruel thing 
this nation has so lost its vigor that it will not take part to 
the utmost of its power in resisting such a challenge if it 
ever were made. 

Well, the challenge was made. Czechoslovakia was fol- 
lowed by Poland, and with that wicked and cruel attack upon 
Poland the die was cast, the challenge was accepted and the 
acceptance was approved by the whole British Empire. 


Alas! ladies and gentlemen, a bad example soon spreads, 
and these conquests seemed so easy that an apprentice thought 
he could safely make a similar attack upon Finland. But 
the Russian apprentice, though he has little to learn from 
his German master in brutality, has not yet acquired his 
craft or his force and the whole world is rejoicing over the 
heroic stand that is being made by little Finland against her 
gigantic adversary. 

Recent events have shown that the Nazis are not content 
with the conquest of a small State by the force of their 
arms and their equipment. Terrible stories are reaching us 
of the treatment of the Poles and the Czechs, and it is evi- 
dent that the Nazi aim is not merely conquest but the ex- 
termination of the peoples who resist their aggression. And 
in their effort to destroy the soul as well as the body of a 
nation it is those who are distinguished for culture and for 
high character who are picked out to be the first victims. 

Can you wonder that those small nations who are near 
enough to Germany to be within the reach of her claws, 
and who are neither numerous enough nor well equipped 
enough to resist her, live in a perpetual nightmare of fear? 
And can you not be surprised that there could be any in 
this land who doubt what would be our fate if we were not 
able to hold our liberties and our lives by our strong right 
arm? 

As the days pass, as one by one Germany abandons every 
international rule to which she has subscribed, as one by 
one she abandons every pretense to the commonest considera- 
tions of humanity in her treatment of the helpless citizens of 
States with which she is not even at war, the issue of this 
conflict becomes ever clearer to the world. 

That whole system which has gradually been built up by 
civilized States and which with all its faults does represent 
an earnest and genuine endeavor to free ourselves from the 
barbarities of the Middle Ages, and to establish an order 
more in keeping with the fundamental principles of Chris- 
tianity. If that whole system is at stake, and only by the 
victory of the Allies can it be preserved, that is a proof 
which by now must be apparent to the countries which live 
in constant fear lest even by maintaining their neutrality 
they should create some pretext to the European bully to 
mete out to them the same treatment that has already befallen 
the earlier victims. So little do the Nazis regard interests 
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that neutral ships are no longer free from their attacks 
even when they are sailing only from one neutral point to 
another. Merchant vessels may be sunk, cargoes may be de- 
stroyed, the crews may be turned to drift, to burn, or to 
perish from exposure, and the neutral country must not 
complain. 


REFERENCE TO ALTMARK INCIDENT 


But if we, the British, in order to save some of our 
countrymen from the brutality of a concentration camp, if 
we commit a mere technical breach of neutrality, which takes 
no neutral life and touches no neutral property, why then the 
Nazis exhaust themselves in exclamations of this terrible 
English nation. Well, whatever outrages the enemy may 
commit, one thing at any rate is certain, we have no reason 
to fear the results of this conflict however long it may last. 

We do not stand alone. In the six months of war that 
have passed our alliance with France has deepened into a 
friendship and an understanding so close that, as M. Daladier 
remarked at a recent meeting of the Supreme War Council, 
“The two governments today think and act as one.” And as 
with the governments, so with the people. 

On a recent visit to France I had the opportunity of seeing 
something of that great and growing army of ours which is 
side by side with the magnificent soldiers of France keeping 
watch and ward over the Western Front. I was proud to 
see that hard-bitten force, fortified and strengthened by 
months of hard work and intensive training, cheerfully endur- 
ing a particularly severe and tedious Winter but ready to 
meet the foe at any moment when he might venture to ad- 
vance. And I was no less proud of the cordial and friendly 
relations which I found exerywhere existing between British 
and French troops working together in the Maginot Line 
and between individual British soldiers and the inhabitants 
of the villages in which they were billeted. 

Ladies and gentlemen, there could be no more hopeful 
assurance for our common victory and there could be no 
more fruitful basis of a lasting peace because this intimate 
understanding which has grown up between us must not be 
allowed to come to an end when the war is over. It must 
remain in order to help us to work out together the problems 
of a new Europe in the reconstruction which must come 
after the war in an association to which we shall gladly wel- 
come others who share our ideals. 

Already France and we have established close relations 
with Turkey and only recently we broadened that pact of 
assistance—mutual assistance between us which was signed 
last October by fresh commercial and economic agreements. 
There is another source of growing strength to the Allied 
cause upon which we can look with particular satisfaction and 
pride. Before the war they had that common belief in 
Germany that if ever this country was again engaged in 
hostilities with her we should not be able to count upon the 
support from the dominions which we got in 1914. Well, 
once again Germany has been gloriously disappointed. 


CoOPERATION OF THE DoMINIONS 


There is coming from all parts of the empire not only en- 
thusiastic approval of our cause but a steady stream of men, 
munitions and material which is daily adding to our strength. 
Only the other day the Secretary of State for the Dominions, 
Mr. Eden, returned from his long journey to Egypt and to 
Palestine, where he had the privilege of conveying the King’s 
welcome to the contingents from Australia and New Zea- 
land. And he has given me an enthusiastic account of the 
bearing and of the efficiency of these first-class fighting men. 
In London we see every day Canadians, on leave from their 


headquarters in the country, and when you consider the 
thousands of miles that these men have come, leaving behind 
them parents, wives and even young children, one cannot but 
be profoundly impressed by the moral greatness of the cause 
which has been able to inspire so intense a conviction of its 
righteousness. 

I told you just now that we were receiving from the 
Dominions not only men but materials and ammunitions. I 
would like to give you some idea of the scale on which we are 
working. For instance, in the first twelve months of the 
war we shall be spending over £100,000,000 sterling in Can- 
ada alone; from Australia and New Zealand we have con- 
tracted to take the whole of their exportable surplus of wool 
clippings for the duration of the war and a year afterward; 
from South Africa, too, we have made supplementary pur- 
chases of wool, so that altogether we have now arranged for 
the purchase of half the normal export of wool from the 
whole world. 

From Canada and Australia we have already bought nearly 
4,000,000 tons of wheat, and I might add that we have pur- 
chased 437,000 standards of soft wool from Canada and 
350,000 fathoms pitch wood from Canada and Newfound- 
land. I could go on giving you clearer examples to an end- 
less extent, but I have perhaps said enough to show you the 
formidable character of the resources which are open to 
us but which are denied to our enemy. 


QUESTION OF CONTROLLING THE SEA 


And that brings me to this reflection, that these tremendous 
advantages are ours by reason of one thing, and that is the 
command of the sea by the Royal Navy. That command of 
the sea has now been established and maintained for nearly 
half a year. The German Fleet has been driven off the 
oceans and forced to take refuge in neutral ports. 

Of those German ships which have broken out, some have 
been captured, more have ignominiously scuttled themselves 
and only a few have succeeded in reaching home by sneaking 
through the territorial waters of Norway. By our continuous 
system of contraband control the seaborne trade of Germany 
in neutral ships has been strangled, but, on the other hand, 
in spite of every kind of attack, from submarine, from air- 
craft and from mine, British ships have continued to pass in 
and out of this country carrying their precious cargoes. 

You may be surprised to hear that since the beginning of 
the war no less than 50,000,000 tons of shipping have either 
entered or cleared from our ports. And the convoy system, 
which we started in the first year of the war, has proved so 
successful that out of 9,000 British and neutral ships which 
have sailed under the protection of the convoy only two- 
tenths of 1 per cent have been lost. The net result is due 
not only to the ceaseless vigilance of our warships but also 
to the constant toil and labor of our mine-sweeping flotillas 
who keep the channels free for the ships of all nations that 
approach our shore. 

Ladies and gentlemen, let us pay our tribute to that cour- 
age, that dauntless courage and tenacity of the reservists, 
and of the volunteers from the fishing fleet who have car- 
ried out their tasks without failing through Winter storms 
and in face of a ruthless and unscrupulous foe. 

Many are the duties of the Royal Navy and they have to 
be carried on at one and same time over the widest spaces 
of the earth. But wherever they are, whatever they are 
doing, whether they are patrolling the high seas, or protecting 
convoys, or taking part in such a heart-stirring battle as that 
of the River Plate, whose heroes were honored in London 
yesterday, or in that brilliant cutting-out and rescue ex- 
pedition which rang round a delighted world last week, I 
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say wherever they are the British tars show such seamanship 
and skill, such doggedness and daring that they can bear com- 
parison with the greatest sailors of the past. 


Navy ANpD Arr Force As PARTNERS 


One of the most remarkable features of this war has been 
the partnership which has been carried on between the Royal 
Navy and the Royal Air Force. The air force has its own 
work to do, and members of the air force have penetrated 
deep into Germany and demonstrated over and over again 
that they can go where they please, regardless of enemy 
fighters or anti-aircraft gunfire. And when they are operating 
over the sea they plan and work with the Royal Navy. 

In all weathers they patrol the North Sea and discover the 
haunts of the enemy. They repel the German bombers that 
dive out of the clouds to bomb and machine-gun defenseless 
fishermen or lightships whose crews are only doing their 
humane work for the benefit of all nations alike. They search 
out and guide the navy to the lurking submarine, and they 


join efforts in sending those murderous craft to the botton.. 


The strength of the air force in men and machines is 
steadily increasing, and by our plans for training expert 
pilots and crews at home and in Canada we are going pres- 
ently to provide ourselves with tens of thousands of airmen 
who will, in turn, rival the splendid deeds of daring that 
already stand to the credit of the Royal Air Force. 

We may well be proud of our fighting men in all our 
services, but while we sing their praises, while we pay our 
tribute of admiration to their exploits, let us not forget the 
price that has to be paid in the loss of many brave lives given 
for their country, nor the heartache that has come to many 
wives and mothers whose happiness has been wrecked by the 
blind strokes of war. 

I think sometimes we do not think enough of our women 
or sufficiently realize how they are dedicating themselves in 
this country to the winning of this war. Their sacrifices take 
many forms, but whether they are just hiding their anxiety 
about their men folk, whether they are giving up their recrea- 
tion and their leisure for voluntary work, whether they are 
looking after strange children, or securing economy and pre- 
venting waste, or just keeping the homes going without losing 
their patience under the tiresome restrictions of war and 
the blackout, all of them are helping the country in good 
heart and courage, all of them are making their contributions 
to victory. 


Enp SEEN TO FUEL SHORTAGE 


In recent weeks many families have had to suffer from a 
shortage of fuel. Certainly we have been singularly unlucky, 
for just at the moment when everybody wanted more coal the 
severity of the weather conditions was such that the working 
of our railways was completely dislocated. Well, I feel a 
great deal of sympathy for those who had this unexpected 
trial added to them, and I have been going into the matter 
myself with the Secretary for Mines and all the other Min- 
isters concerned, and I think I can tell you with confidence 
that the worst is over and that the situation will soon be 
materially improved. 

Well, my Lord Mayor, sitting as I do for long hours every 
day in Cabinet, or in receiving reports upon the infinite num- 
ber of problems which have continually to be settled, and 
generally under pressure of time, reading corrections from 
my correspondents, and I haven’t time to read them all, listen- 
ing to visitors who come to tell me what they themselves 
have seen—from all these things I get a pretty good idea 
of what is going on, and I confess that I am equally amazed 
at the vastness of the national effort and at the spirit of 
unity and determination with which it is being conducted. 








NatTIon’s RESPONSE TO War CALL 


I have just spoken about the women, but I think also of 
those tens of thousands of young men who have so cheer- 
fully responded to the call to the colors; and I think also of 
that great army of older men, men numerous enough now to 
make an expeditionary force by themselves, men who couldn’t 
wait to be called up, but have volunteered to give their serv- 
ices in the Royal Engineers, the Royal Army Service Corps, 
the Royal Ordnance Corps, the Home Defense Battalions and 
the Auxiliary Military Pioneer Corps. I think, too, of that 
million men and women who have enrolled themselves for 
civil defense. I think of the householders who have sacrificed 
their home comforts in order to help in the evacuation 
scheme. 

I think of the civil servants, many of whom toil far into 
the night or over the week-ends without uttering a word of 
complaint. I think, too, of the vast expansion of our factories 
and workshops which has taken place to meet the national 
need. 

I think of the employers who have given up their estab- 
lished trades and turned their machines to unexpected uses. 
I think of the workers who have set aside the rules and 
customs that they have painfully established in order to hasten 
the output of weapons for the fighting services. 

I think too of the farmers who are short of labor, but are 
still doggedly plowing up their millions of acres in order to 
increase the production of food at home. 

I think of the people who are gathering together their little 
savings and lending them to the government to finance the 
war, and of those who are organizing these savers and lenders 
in groups and in parties, and I think it must be a satisfaction 
to them to know that in the thirteen weeks which have elapsed 
since the war savings campaign opened no less than £92,000,- 
000 have been put into national war savings certificates and 
defense bonds. As I consider this picture that I have been 
drawing for you of what all our people are doing, I feel that 
the nation is united today as it never has been before 
in its whole history in its determination to grapple with the 
forces of evil and to overcome them. 

Ladies and gentlemen, what is it that has inspired this 
universal determination? I don’t think there can be a doubt 
in the mind of any reasonable man or woman as to the pur- 
pose of our crusade, for it is a crusade. That purpose has 
been described and defined by my colleagues and myself over 
and over again, but the propagandist, and particularly the 
Nazi propagandist, who is subtle and insidious, and in his 
unscrupulous insinuating talks he ascribes false aims and 
false motives to us which he himself has invented, and so 
perhaps it may be well if I state once more at the end of 
this campaign what it is we are fighting for and what 
we are not fighting for. 


Nazi Arms INTERPRETED 


I pause one moment to consider what are the aims of our 
enemy, because when you think of them you can see more 
clearly the contrasts between their views and ours. Now 
the Nazi aims have been made manifest to the world. In the 
preface to the German White Paper on the origin of the war 
Herr von Ribbentrop stated the German aims. Germany, he 
said, will not lay down her arms until she has reached her 
goal—namely, the military destruction of her opponents, 
and Dr. Goebbels, on the nineteenth of January stated that 
in Germany there was only one opinion about the English 
—destroy them. There never was a time, he went on, when 
Germany had such splendid prospects of achieving a dominat- 
ing position in the world. And there it is, in two phrases, 
you have the Nazi aims—destruction of this nation and dom- 
ination of the world. 
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Now, on the other hand, we are fighting against German 
domination of the world. That is the challenge that we have 
taken up, but we do not desire the destruction of any people. 
We are fighting to secure that the small nations of Europe 
shall henceforth live in security, free from the constant threat 
of aggression against their independence and the extermina- 
tion of their people, but we do not want domination for 
ourselves, nor do we covet the territory of anybody else. 


Wou.tp RIGHT THE NAzi Wroncs 


We are fighting to right the wrongs that Germany has 
inflicted on people who once were free. We believe we can 
achieve that aim. We know it can be secured without putting 
other peoples in bondage. 

We are fighting for the freedom of individual conscience. 
We are fighting for the freedom of religion. We are fight- 
ing against persecution, wherever it may be found. And 
lastly we are fighting for the abolition of the spirit of mili- 
tarism and of that accumulation of armaments which is pau- 
perizing Europe and Nazi Germany herself, for only by the 
abolition of that spirit and of those armaments can Europe 
be saved from bankruptcy and ruin. 

Well then how, in concrete terms are these aims to be 
achieved? After all, the independence of the Poles and the 
Czechs must be restored. And secondly, we must have tangi- 
ble evidence to satisfy us that pledges and assurances when 
they are given will be fulfilled. Under the present govern- 
ment of Germany there can be no security for the future. 
The elements in Germany who are ready to cooperate in 
building the new Europe are ruthlessly proscribed. The 
nation itself is isolated even from contact with neutral opin- 
ion and the rulers themselves have repeatedly shown that 
they cannot be trusted to keep their words to foreign gov- 
ernments or even to their own people. 


Next Step Up to GERMANY 


Therefore it is for Germany to take the next step and to 
show us conclusively that she has abandoned that thesis that 
might is right. Now let me say this. We and France are 
determined to do what we can for security by the continuance 
of that complete identity of purpose and policy which now 
unite us and which will serve after the war for the firm 
foundation of the relations between our two countries. 


Only so do we believe we can establish the authority and the 
stability which is necessary for the security of Europe during 
the period of reconstruction and fresh endeavor to which we 
look forward after the war. 

Ladies and gentlemen, France and Britain, powerful as 
they 2re, cannot and do not want to settle the new Europe 
alone. Others must come in to help us and particularly must 
they come in to bring about that disarmament which is an 
absolutely essential feature for any lasting peace. 

That problem of disarmament has hitherto baffled all at- 
tempts to solve it because no nation is willing to abandon 
its own powers of defense while it thinks that others who 
have not disarmed may take advantage of its helplessness. 
But if once we could exorcise that fear, why then disarma- 
ment would surely follow as day follows night. 

Although disarmament must be a gradual process, al- 
though it may and probably will take many years to complete, 
yet if only we could establish confidence between the na- 
tions in one another’s good faith we could at least make 
a beginning, and every step that we took forward in dis- 
armament would make easier the step that would follow. 

Now in re-establishing that confidence among nations Ger- 
many can do, herself, more than any other country, for the 
simple reason that it is Germany who has done most to 
destroy confidence. And when she shows that she is ready to 
give proofs of her goodwill and her good faith she will not 
find others lacking in the will to help her to overcome the 
economic difficulties that are bound to accompany the transi- 
tion from war to peace. 

My Lord Mayor, in the aims that have once more re- 
capitulated there is nothing that is humilitating or oppressive 
for anybody, and on such a basis we for our part would be 
ready to seek a settlement with any government which has 
subscribed to those aims and given proof—proof that can be 
relied upon of its sincerity. But let me conclude by repeat- 
ing that the next step does not lie with us. We are resolved 
that freedom shall prevail, and it is because tyranny and 
intimidation sought to overcome freedom that we entered 
this war. 

And therefore I say, and here I speak not only for this 
country, but for the whole empire, I say that until we are 
satisfied that freedom is safe we will continue to do battle 
with all our soul and with all our strength. 


Our Foreign Policy 


THE NATION CANNOT SPEAK WITH A MULTITUDE OF VOICES 
By ROBERT A. TAFT, U. S. Senator from Ohio 


Delivered before the Saturday Discussions Committee of the National Republican Club, New York City, 
March 2, 1940 


the radio audience: 

I hope to discuss today the extent to which foreign 
policy is likely to enter into the elections of 1940, and how 
far it is an issue today. I do not think that the details of 
foreign policy should enter into political campaigns or polit- 
ical debate. Foreign policy in the first instance is the function 
of the Executive. 

Although the express powers given by the Constitution of 
the United States to the President in respect to foreign rela- 
tions are quite limited, there is no doubt that from the begin- 
ning of the government, because of the nature of such 
relations, the courts have held that the President’s power is 
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predominant in that field. The nation cannot speak with a 
multitude of voices. The Supreme Court said: 

“In this vast external realm, with its important, compli- 
cated, delicate and manifold problems, the President alone 
has the power to speak or listen as a representative of the 
nation. He makes treaties with the advice and consent of 
the Senate; but he alone negotiates. Into the field of negotia- 
tion the Senate cannot intrude; and Congress itself is power- 
less to invade it.” 

Unless some great principle is involved, therefore, I have 
never felt disposed to criticize the President on incidental 
matters, such, for instance, as withdrawing an Ambassador 
from Germany, not withdrawing an Ambassador from Rus- 
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sia, or sending Mr. Welles to sound out the foreign nations 
on the subject of peace. 


PRESIDENT’s FACTUAL KNOWLEDGE 


The President has necessarily more knowledge of facts 
thar any one else can have, and each problem is a practical 
one, depending largely on the facts of the particular case. 

On the other hand, Congress, and particularly the Senate, 
is given extensive powers and duties with reference to any 
government action other than negotiation in the foreign field. 
Only Congress may regulate commerce with foreign nations. 
Only Congress may declare war. Only Congress may raise 
and support armies, and provide and maintain a navy, 
although the President is Commander-in-Chief when they 
are raised or provided. Only Congress has power to act in 
the field covered by the Neutrality Act involving the 
embargo of shipments abroad, restraint on American ships, 
restraint on the loaning of money or credit to foreign nations. 

The President is responsible for what this nation says to 
foreign nations, but he must be very careful in his statements 
as to what this nation will or will not do, because, unlike 
executives in European countries, he has not the final power 
to put his foreign policy into effect. 

With regard to fundamental questions of foreign policy, 
I do not at all agree that they may not enter into partisan 
debate and campaigns. Of course no man’s position should 
be guided by a selfish partisanship, but then neither should 
selfish partisanship enter into the discussion of domestic pol- 
icies. But if the President, for instance pursues a policy 
likely to lead us into war, I believe it is the duty of every 
American who disagrees with that policy to say so frankly 
and in as loud a voice as possible. No question of foreign 
or domestic policy concerns the people of this country, for 
instance, so much as the possibility of becoming involved in 
war. The democratic process demands that they have a 
voice in that policy, but the discussion of foreign policy 

should certainly take place without rancor or personal 
' recrimination. In that spirit I wish to discuss the position of 
this country in the world today. 


DANGER OF War OUTLINED 


Outside of North and South America today, we see a 
world at war. Implements of destruction predominate in 
Europe and in Asia. Cities and helpless civilians are bombed. 
Ships of belligerents and neutrals alike are sent to the bot- 
tom, often without warning, by mines, submarines and 
bombs. It is inevitable that our people are intensely inter- 
ested in these contests, and intensely interested in the ques- 
tion of the extent to which they may affect their daily lives 
and the future of their children. There is real danger that 
the entire civilization of Europe, built up through thousands 
of years, with its historical landmarks and all its tremendous 
humanitarian accomplishments, may be utterly obliterated. 

At the special session of Congress in October, we consid- 
ered only questions of foreign policy. According to the 
peculiar rules of the Senate, debate was prolonged for six 
weeks on the amendments to the Neutrality Act, although 
everything that could be said was probably said in the first 
two weeks. But the delay served one great purpose—it en- 
couraged and developed an intense debate throughout the 
nation on the question of American policy abroad. Serious 
ditferences of opinion developed as to the proper course 
which might tend to keep the United States out of the 
European war. Hardly two Senators took exactly the same 
viewpoint on all the amendments. But before the session 


ended it became apparent that the American people, above 
everything, were determined to keep out of war, and dif- 
fered only as to the best methods. 


There was a serious difference of opinion on the question 
whether the repeal of the arms embargo would involve us 
in war. I voted for that repeal and the establishment of the 
cash-and-carry principle for several reasons. In the first 
place, I believed that the cash-and-carry principle was more 
likely to avoid incidents which might lead to a serious dispute 
between ourselves and one of the belligerents. Unrestricted 
submarine warfare against American ships and American 
lives was the cause of our entrance into the World War. 
I think that reason has justified itself. No American ships 
have been sunk and no incidents have arisen likely to lead 
toward war, whereas practically every other important neu- 
tral nation has lost both ships and lives. 


Propos—ED EMBARGO REPEAL 


I believed that the policy of arms embargo was more 
likely to promote war than prevent it. As a matter of fact, 
I proposed the repeal of the arms embargo as long ago as 
April 25, 1939, before the President recommended it. It 
favored large nations with all the facilities for the manufac- 
ture of arms against small nations which do not have those 
facilities. It favored continental powers with access to re- 
sources over the land against sea powers which have always 
traded with us and relied upon their trade with us. It 
favored warlike nations which build up their armaments 
in times of peace against those nations which, hoping for 
peace and relying on treaties, fail to pour vast sums into 
armament. In short, it favored the aggressor against the 
peaceful nation. The attack of Russia on Finland has brought 
home to the people of this country how much a general policy 
of arms embargo would assist aggressor nations to wipe out 
all the smaller neutral nations in the world. 

In any event, more than three months have gone by, and 
there seems to be no threat of our becoming involved in 
the war today. Today the President is for peace and keep- 
ing out of European affairs, but it is not unfair to point out 
that public opinion in behalf of peace seems to have changed 
the President’s own attitude toward involvement in Europe. 
On November 16, 1937, in Chicago, he declared his belief 
that we should “quarantine” the aggressor nations. In his 
message to Congress on January 4, 1939, he went even fur- 
ther and said: 

“The defense of religion, of democracy, and of good faith 
among nations is all the same fight. To save one we must now 
make up our minds to save all. . . . We have learned that 
God-fearing democracies of the world which observe the 
sanctity of treaties and good faith in their dealings with other 
nations cannot safely be indifferent to international lawless- 
ness anywhere. They cannot forever let pass, without effec- 
tive protest, acts of aggression against sister nations. .. . The 
mere fact we rightly decline to intervene with arms to pre- 
vent acts of aggression does not mean that we must act as if 
there were no aggression at all... . There are many methods 
short of war, but stronger and more effective than mere 
words, of bringing home to aggressor governments the ag- 
gregate sentiments of our own people.” 


COMMENT ON PRESIDENT’S VIEW 


It is somewhat difficult to see how we can defend religion, 
democracy and good faith in other nations by any policy of 
mere defense of the United States. It is difficult to see how 
we can protest against international lawlessness effectively 
by mere defense of the United States. The President can 
only have intended to propose that this country employ eco- 
nomic sanctions or embargoes against a nation that it does 
not like, while at the same time assisting those that it does 
like by loans and other material assistance. 

The President has done nothing up to this time to return 
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to his earlier policy, but it is somewhat disturbing that in his 
address to Congress on January 3 of this year he said nothing 
with regard to maintaining neutrality, and emphasized the 
fact that he was opposed only to becoming involved in mili- 
tary participation in the war. He implies that we still have 
some duty to interfere abroad when he says: “Of course the 
peoples of other nations have the right to choose their own 
form of government. But. we in this nation still believe that 
such choice should be predicated on certain freedoms which 
we think are essential everywhere. We know that we our- 
selves will never be wholly safe at home unless other govern- 
ments recognize such freedoms.” This language seems to 
imply a right and duty to interfere in foreign wars because 
of the character of government adopted by some of the bel- 
ligerents. 

I do not feel, therefore, that the President has whole- 
heartedly accepted the declared view of the people of this 
country that we must stay out of war except in defense of 
our own land. It is right, therefore, to discuss the reasons 
which lie behind our present determination to stay at peace. 
I believe those reasons are not based on sentiment or on any 
ostrich isolationism. They are based on precedent and sound 
logic. 

War GLamour DestRoyEeD 

War is so horrible today that the reasons against it, unless 
forced by direct national interest are obvious to all. The 
glamour and romance of an earlier day, always largely 
imaginary, have been completely destroyed by the modern 
methods developed in the World War and since. No man 
wants to spend months or years himself in the trenches. 
Every parent dreads the day his or her sons migtit sail away 
to war. 

But it is said that we cannot stay out, and maybe people 
still seem to feel that because we chose to participate in the 
World War we must inevitably be drawn into this war. 
Certainly we can stay out if we are determined and remain 
determined to do so. We have stayed out of many European 
wars. If we admit that we cannot stay out, we will be per- 
petually involved in war, for Europe’s quarrels are ever- 
lasting. There is a welter of races there so confused that 
boundaries cannot be drawn without leaving mmorities which 
are a perpetual source of friction. National animosities are 
traditional and bitter. Only in this country have they been 
laid aside and have the different races learned to live together 
in peace. In George Washington’s Farewell Address there is 
one statement which is as true today as it was then. He said: 

“Europe has a set of primary interests which to us have 
none or a very remote relation. Hence she must be engaged 
in frequent controversies, the causes of which are essentially 
foreign to our concerns.” 


EurRoPEAN Moves OsscureE 

It is difficult for us to know what is really going on in 
Europe, or the reasons which underlie the decisions of Euro- 
pean governments. I have little sympathy with those who 
assume to judge all European statesmen, to criticize so-called 
power politics in Europe, who say in fact: “A plague on both 
your houses.” There is just as much right and wrong in 
European quarrels as in any other quarrels. 

When I see the freedom of independent nations like 
Czecho-Slovakia, Poland and Finland destroyed, my deepest 
sympathies are aroused in their behalf. It is contrary to 
human nature to have no sympathies between contesting 
European nations, but because we sympathize with one side 
is no reason why we should run onto the field and try to 
play in the game. 

Of course we can stay out if we wish to do so. Holland 


and Switzerland stayed out of the World War, although 


& 


they were in the very midst of it. We have an isolated posi- 
tion, and it is still isolated in spite of all the improvements 
on sea and in the air. In fact, developments in this war 
seem to show that effective aerial attack cannot be made over 
any considerable distance. I find that many people who say 
that we cannot stay out, at the bottom of their hearts do not 
wish to stay out. Certainly this argument presents no reason 
for not trying to stay out. 

It has been widely argued that we should enter the war to 
defend democracies against dictatorships. The President’s 
own expressions even this year have indicated a leaning to 
this belief. No one can sympathize more than I do with the 
success of democratic governments against dictatorships. No 
one desires more strongly than I the end of communism and 
Nazism, but I question whether war is the effective method 
of destroying them. Our experience in the World War did 
not indicate that we could interfere in European quarrels 
and work out any permanent or satisfactory solution. The 
World War did not even save democracy, but resulted in 
the creation of more dictatorships than the world has seen 
for many years. Nothing is so destructive of forms of gov- 
ernment, particularly forms of democratic government, as 
war. 

War THREAT TO DEmMocrACYy 

Our going to war would be more likely to destroy Amer- 
ican democracy than to destroy German dictatorship. There 
are pending in Congress measures designed to have the gov- 
ernment take over all business and property, fix prices and 
wages, and regulate every detail of private employment and 
commercial life. The President already has statutory power 
to take over the railroads and manufacturing plants in case 
of war, and the radios and public utilities in case of threat- 
ened war. I have little doubt that he would exercise most of 
these powers. Mr. Edison, the Secretary of the Navy, de- 
mands that additional arbitrary powers be granted at once, 
and we have been warned by Mr. Johnson, the Assistant 
Secretary of War, that private business would be regulated in 
every detail by the government. 

In the World War we granted extensive powers, but 
actually accomplished results largely through cooperation of 
industry. The so-called mobilization of wealth, however, 
carried out in a New Deal spirit, might well result in the 
complete socialization of all property. I doubt whether we 
would ever see again real operation of private enterprise or 
real local self-government in the United States. We might 
retain the forms of democracy, but we would be likely to 
find ourselves with an absolutely arbitrary government in 
Washington, and a plebiscite every four years to determine 
who should control it. A government by plebiscite will not 
long remain a democratic form of government. 

I believe we will do the cause of democracy much more 
good if we maintain our neutrality, and show that a great 
nation can get through a crisis of this kind without abandon- 
ing democratic principles. There is only one way to spread 
democracy throughout the world—that is by showing the 
people that under democratic government they are more 
likely to have peace and happiness than under any other form. 
Democracy spread through the world in the nineteenth cen- 
tury from our example, and it can do so again. 

The horrors of a modern war are so great, its futility is 
so evident, its effect on prosperity and happiness, and demo- 
cratic government itself, so destructive, that any alternative 
seems to be preferable except the subjection of this country 
to physical attack or the loss of its freedom. 


ForeEIGN Poricy Not Issuz Now 


The people’s determination to stay out of war is so strong 
that I have little fear of any involvement before the election 
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of 1940, and therefore I hope that there will be no major 
issue of foreign policy in that election. But if it becomes 
apparent that the President has reverted to his former views, 
and moves to involve us in any European quarrels, and if the 
nominee of the Democratic party sympathizes with that pol- 
icy, then foreign policy will be an issue in the 1940 election. 
I feel confident that the Republican party will not sympa- 
thize with that view, and that the nominee of the Republican 
party, if elected, will keep us out of war during the next four 
years if it is humanly possible to do so. The Republican 
party is a peace party; the Democratic party may or may not 
be a peace party. 

Congress has before it today two or three other questions 
of foreign policy. A bill has been prepared authorizing loans 
to be made to Finland for non-military supplies, so that the 
Export-Import Bank may loan Finland a total of $30,000,- 
000. In general, | do not approve of giving the Executive 
power to lend money to foreign nations, which our experi- 
ence shows is unlikely to be paid. Nor do I generally favor 
the idea of loans to countries engaged in actual warfare. 
But foreign policy is largely a practical question. Every 
situation is different, and we may even desire to adopt in 
one part of the world a policy entirely different from that 
followed in another. Our guide should be the peace and 
welfare of the American people. 

It seems to me that Finland presents a special case. There 
is no possible issue involved in the present war except the 
freedom of a small, independent and democratic people. 
With such nations we have always sympathized. We assisted 
the South American republics struggling for their freedom. 
We actually went to war because of the oppression of the 
Cuban people. 

Certainly we do not wish to be drawn into a war as dis- 
tant as the Arctic and Baltic Oceans, but such a loan as has 
been authorized will certainly not involve us in war. The 
only nation which can object is Russia, and Russia is estopped 
because it denies that there is a war. I do not even see how 
a reasonable objection can be made to the sale of arms to 
Finland, or the contribution of money for that purpose. 
Finland alone among the European nations paid its debts to 
the United States, and we have taken more than $5,000,000 
of Finnish money, whereas Russia, which should have paid 
a much larger sum, has completely defaulted. We certainly 
owe something to the Finnish people. 


SITUATION IN Far East 


The Far Eastern situation presents an even more difficult 
problem. There is urged on Congress today an embargo on 
all trade with Japan, with the claim that our trade alone 
makes possible the continuation of Japan’s attack on China. 

In the first place, I believe that a change of such impor- 
tance in normal foreign policy should be initiated by the 
President and the Secretary of State. Unless with their 
knowledge of the facts they recommend a policy of embargo 
against Japan, I certainly do not think that Congress should 
adopt it. Many considerations are involved, such as the real 
condition of public opinion in Japan, the possible success of 
a Japanese attack on the Philippine Islands, the question of 
whether an embargo by the United States would really de- 
prive Japan of any materials which could not be obtained 
elsewhere. A Congressional policy of embargo, without the 
sympathy of the State Department, would be much more 
likely to lead to war. I certainly would not be disposed to 
force any policy of embargo except on the recommendation 
of the Executive. 








While it is not nearly so dangerous to become involved in 
a war in the Pacific as in the European war, I believe our 
people desire to avoid any such probability. Frankly, I have 
not been able to make up my own mind how far the United 
States can go in assisting China against an unwarranted 
attack without becoming involved in war itself. A war in the 
Pacific is even more to be avoided while war exists in Europe, 
for the two are not likely to remain completely separate and 
apart. In any event, I feel convinced that the Japanese 
question should not be an issue in the 1940 election, and I 
sincerely hope that it will not be. 

Another important policy having a bearing on the foreign 
relations of the United States is that of the reciprocal trade 
treaties which are now under consideration in Congress. 
There is no doubt that these treaties may be made a means 
of establishing more friendly relations with some foreign 
nations. On the other hand, as administered they have at 
times sacrificed the interests of American producers, farmers 
and workingmen. I believe that the old method of making 
treaties in Congress led to almost prohibitive tariff walls. I 
believe that Executive tariff-making under definite standards 
is a better method. If tariff-making is delegated to the Exec- 
utive under a proper standard, it is desirable to do it through 
trade agreements so that we have some return for conces- 
sions that we make. 


VIEW ON TRADE AGREEMENTS 


On the other hand, the present trade agreements have been 
administered by Secretary Hull, who is a pronounced free- 
trader, and Congress has imposed no standard to guide his 
action. Last year I introduced a bill to provide that no 
treaty should go into effect until it was published and until 
the Tariff Commission certified that the new rates were not 
in excess of the difference in cost of production here and 
abroad. Before such certification, ali those concerned should 
be given a full hearing before the Tariff Commission which 
is to make this determination. Some of the violent protests 
now made may not be justified; others I know are justified. 
No real opportunity to be heard has been given. In short, I 
believe in the protective principle, particularly under condi- 
tions such as exist in the world today. I see no reason why 
our farmers, manufacturers, workmen and minerals should 
not be protected against depreciated currencies, starvation 
wages and foreign subsidy. If there is to be any science 
regarding the making of tariffs, it must follow a definite 
standard. 

I have tried to outline for you the present situation. I 
may well emphasize again that each question of foreign policy 
depends upon practical conditions which surround it. We 
may appear to be entirely inconsistent in adopting policies 
regarding Europe, regarding South America, regarding the 
Far East, but there is certainly a consistency—that policy is 
the welfare of America and the American people. Unless our 
territory is attacked, that happiness is best secured by peace 
and neutrality. But we all feel some obligation to prevent 
hardship and suffering throughout the world. We are spend- 
ing billions to assist Americans in distress, and a few millions 
for relief and foodstuffs for the foreign populations will 
meet the approval, I believe, of the American taxpayers no 
matter how heavily burdened they may already be. 

The Republican party believes that partisanship should not 
enter into the discussion of foreign affairs, but it is deter- 
mined that the policies of the government shall be guided by 
the wishes of the people and not by the doctrinaire theories 
which have so often dominated the Democratic party. 
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The Role of Business in a Democracy 


GIVE FREEDOM AND ENERGY TO THE BRAINS OF MEN 


By DR. ALLEN A. STOCKDALE of the National Association of Manufacturers 
Delivered at New York Traffic Club Dinner, Commodore Hotel, New York City, February 21, 1940 


to live for any extended period in other countries 

than the one we know and love as the United 
States of America will undoubtedly reach the conclusion that 
the land of the stars and stripes is the most prosperous, happy 
and developed of them all. 

Even a depression in America is a prosperity in the lands 
of our neighbors, East and West across the seas. 

Colleges, universities and all educational institutions; 
churches, temples, welfare and charitable agencies; hospitals 
and recreational centers; museums and libraries; factories, 
stores and farms; model homes in the United States stand 
out as the world’s best. All of these blessings are the fruits 
of thrift and free enterprise, freedom and the democratic 
chance for self-expression and growth. 

Our buildings, endowments and research and sociological 
foundations have been made possible by surplus in the profits 
of industry. 

With individual character and the resultant society 
wrought by creative and instructed minds, thrifty and hard- 
working bodies, inspired and consecrated souls can anything 
better substitute? Should the American Way now be 
changed? We do not hesitate to say that free enterprise in- 
dustry is essential to the success of the American Way. There 
must always remain cooperation between American industry 
and the public. 

In the American Way the citizen is supreme and all citi- 
zens cooperate for the greatest good of all. In the American 
government the citizen is supreme and the government obeys 
his will. In a collectivistic government the state is supreme 
and controls the citizen. 

The greatest material advantages have come to the indi- 
vidual through the American system. The United States, 
Great Britain, France, Holland, Switzerland and the Scan- 
dinavian Countries have remained democratic. China and 
India .are feudal. Italy and Germany are fascist. Russia is 
Communist. Japan is militaristic Fascism and thwarted 
democracy. 

Individualistic United States stands for the unity and 
peace of the Constitution, the voice of the ballot and orderly 
elections, the open court and the justice of trial by jur: 
protection of the law and limited definition of treason, the 
right of petition, the security of person, papers, and effects, 
the orderly processes of indictment, the sanctity and protec- 
tion of property and the just and intelligent freedom of re- 
ligion, speech and assembly. 

Among all the experiments of history—among all the 
tragedies of communism—among all the boasts of fascist dic- 
tatorships—can you see anything better to take the place of 
the American Way? 

The American life looks best. In a free land of free 
enterprise with the cooperation of industry and the public, 
there has resulted the highest standard of living, the most 
just and fruitful hours of work, the highest wages and the 
best health conditions, the soundest investments in millions 
and millions of life insurance policies and savings accounts. 

Over 14 million families are living in the homes they own. 
The only place in the world where you can see privately 
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owned automobiles of workmen parked at the factories where 
they work is in the United States of America. 

American homes are the best; where 50 per cent of the 
telephones in the world ring to make communication easy 
and social life possible; where electric lights burn and con- 
veniences of all kinds lift the burdens of housewives; where 
radios sound to the delight of children and adults; and where 
is found food, shelter and clothing as in no other part 
of the world. 

America has only 6 per cent of the world’s acreage and 
only 7 per cent of the world’s population, but, you find 
in America half of the world’s communication facilities, half 
of the world’s railways and electric energy. You find Amer- 
ica using half of the world’s coffee, tin and rubber; three- 
quarters of the world’s silk; one-third of the world’s coal, 
and two-thirds of the world’s crude oil. 

You find America producing 92 per cent of the world’s 
automobiles. There is a radio to each six persons, a tele- 
phone to each seven persons. No other system of government 
either past or present, can show such a record. Will the pub- 
lic allow American industry to continue its way? 

For industry to do its best work in the future it must have 
understanding of the public. Industry has a thrilling, fact- 
founded story to tell. But industry in the face of some of 
the forces now at work must become vocal in its own behalf 
and make it intelligently possible for the public to give 
sympathetic and safeguarding cooperation. The thieves of 
fallacy must not be allowed to confiscate its worth, nor the 
termites of propaganda undermine and destroy its structure. 

Recent scientific surveys reveal the fact that the American 
public is thinking more clearly today than in the time of 
P. T. Barnum and re-becoming more aware of the propa- 
ganda that would warp and bias the mind. 

Properly instructed, the American public will support the 
tested philosophy of free enterprise and give industry a chance 
to operate on the basis of fair profit and expand through the 
benefits of surplus and science. 

Government not only has a worthy function in regulating 
the unruly and the unfair, but, in keeping with the philosophy 
of America, its function, too, is to safeguard the industrious, 
encourage the creative, and stimulate and inspire the adven- 
turous in realms of progress and in the fields of science and 
manufacturing. 

It is industry that creates and provides jobs for those who 
love to work. The pride of honest profit is a more divine 
motive than the premium for clever escape and parasitic 
practice. 

The luxury of struggle brings more joy in well-employed 
hours than the disintegration of unmotivated leisure. Even 
the work that wears has in it more solid satisfaction than 
the leisure that bores. 

The glory days of industry and the public are not over. 
The challenges of science in the creation of new jobs are 
just beginning. One does not need to look over his shoulder 
and meditate on the golden days of the past. With the de- 
structive philosophies of the present understood and tossed 
aside by the public; with the thieving theories of “Some- 
thing for nothing” hated and repudiated; with envy, sus- 
picion and uncertainty cast off as the certain retarders of 
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progress, the nation can accept the challenge and opportunity 
of the future as a frontier of fortune, as the wide open 
spaces of achievement, to employ, develop and bless the lives 
of those who trust the resources of a universe of incompleted 
tasks. 

God left the world unfinished that we, His immortal sons, 
might feel its challenge and take the raw material and put 
the picture puzzle together. 

He left the oil in Trenton rock, He left the aluminum 
in the clay, He left the electricity in the clouds; He left the 
paper in the pulp. He left the canals undug and the tunnels 
unbored. He left the forests unfelled and the mountains 
unmastered. He left the arid tracks unirrigated—the cities 
unbuilt. He left the music, poetry and drama unwritten, un- 
sung, and unacted, that there might be something to save 
the experiment of living from monotony and boredom, that 
there might be a perpetual challenge to the mystic souls of 
men with the dynamic urge of creation. What a hopeless 
place this world would be if, as George Ade said “There 
are those who do nothing but sit in inactive luxury upon 
the piazzas of their clubs listening to the hardening of their 
arteries.” 

Still our glorious future is hidden in the laboratories. Still 
the scientist must lead us in the creation of new worlds. 
Still, as the Good Book says—‘Eye hath not seen—ear hath 
not heard—neither hath it entered into the heart of man the 
things that God has prepared for them that love Him.” 

Come, voice of the chemical laboratories. Speak to us your 
stories of the romantic days to come. Come, daring inventor, 
set our hands busily to the tasks of making the things the 
world needs and loves. Come, Kettering, tell us why the 
grass is green. Come, Ford, with your amazing story of how 
to make automobiles out of soy beans. Come, seekers of truth, 
and give us your metal alloys. Help us to discover new 
burning fuels, help us to create new methods of heating and 
refrigerating cars for long travel that the luscious fruits of 
Arizona may be enjoyed in the markets of Boston. Converge 
the solar rays with mirrors and give us heat directly from the 
sun itself. Draw the blue prints of how to rebuild two-thirds 
of the homes of America for the new methods of heating and 
modern methods of air conditioning that industry and the 
public may provide literally millions of jobs for waiting 
workmen. 

Study the painting processes and find new lacquers. Ex- 


periment with courage in handling fevers in the cure of 
diseases. Conquer the power of gasoline until every bit of 
its energy is at our service. Raise vegetables in water with 
food chemicals generously provided that there may be no 
lack of nutrition where soil has lost its elements. 

Give freedom to the brains and energy of men. Do not 
paralyze them with dictatorship, do not cause them to atrophy 
under regimentation, do not render them impotent with initia- 
tive killed. Turn them loose—inspire them, believe in them, 
reward them in good old American free enterprise fashion. 

Work with courage and conviction until the Deisel engines 
run with powdered coal and metallic alloys give more heat 
resistant metals than we know now. Until molecules are 
mastered for the service of men. 

Come, American public and industry—work together and 
save America from the forces that would change the nature 
of her philosophy and even the color of her flag. 

Save America from the sit-down strikes of ignorance and 
idleness and surcharge her with the energy and dreams of an 
Almighty God and a free and industrious people. 

The reason American industry has such a story to tell is 
to be found in the fact that it has spent so few years in war. 
The singular fact is that industry of America thoroughly be- 
lieves in peace, not in war, and has so definitely stated to the 
public. 

In the last 163 years America has had six wars, lasting 24 
years; Great Britain has had 54 wars, lasting 102 years; and 
France has had 53 wars, lasting 99 years. This is significant, 
in that peace makes for prosperity, war solves nothing but 
ruins everything. 

A definite picture of what the free enterprise system at 
work in a democracy can do for sound economics is found in 
these following figures: 

An investment of $375,000 in any industry started to work 
in a community in the American fashion means the employ- 
ment of 150 persons, who, in turn support about 1,000, the 
using of 300 homes, the filling of a 20-room school house, 
the establishment of an $180,000 payroll, the support of 33 
stores, an opportunity for 24 professional men, the payment 
of $53,000 to the local railroad, the purchase of the products 
of 6,600 acres of land, and the establishment of a tax foun- 
dation of two and a half million dollars. 

It is clear to be seen that successful industry in a democ- 
racy means the welfare and health of all. 


A Design for Democracy 


SEVEN YEARS OF PROGRESS 


By PAUL V. McNUTT, Former Governor of Indiana and now Federal Security Administrator 
Delivered at Westminster College Forum, Fulton, Missouri, February 27, 1940 


tonight, | wish I could put this question and get your 

individual answers—what do you hope for America? 

| know what you do when you get together in meetings. 

You pass resolutions. You say you want America to keep 

out of the European War. Practically all Americans want 

that. But it will not suffice merely to desire peace. The 
will to peace is important, but it is not enough. 

No man ever made a success in life merely by not falling 
off a cliff. There is more to the success and security of our 
country that merely to avoid jumping into the European vol- 
cano. What do you young people want America to do in the 
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next twenty years? What do you want America to be in 
your lifetime? 

These deeper questions will test your idealism and your 
understanding and they cut into the very heart of the prob- 
lem of peace or war. For war is not a picnic to which you 
are invited and to which you can politely send regrets. War 
is a disease like pneumonia, that will strike you if, either by 
bad luck or by bad management, your defenses let down or 
your resistance runs low. 

The United States will be able to choose her own course, 
at home and abroad, only by keeping in good health and in 
sound condition. The power of our army and navy is one, 
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but only one of many elements of strength that we need. 
More—much more than anything else, America needs to 
have that quiet confidence that comes with the knowledge of 
complete inner security. 

One gun and a cool head is a better defense than two 
guns and a case of the jitters. For us, with our immense 
wealth and unlimited ability to produce weapons of defense, 
the main problem is to make sure that in considering threats 
from abroad, we do not forget to put our house in order 
at home. 

People talk of minding our own business. This may mean 
anything or nothing. To some it may mean putting our 
head in a barrel and crying that we have nothing to do with 
other people’s wars. Then suddenly our own country is 
faced with some crisis that takes us by surprise. We fall into 
a panic and before we realize what is happening, we are 
caught in the trap of war. 

I believe that the way to mind our own business is to 
examine calmly and intelligently every aspect of American 
life and to strengthen it at every weak spot. Let us, for 
example, look at our record of disease and death. It is excel- 
lent in some places, bad in others. Look at our school system, 
good in some places, bad in others. Look at our material 
resources, our land and forests and minerals. At some points 
they are being well managed, at others they are being wasted 
extravagantly. 

It is our business to clean up all the sore spots in our 
country. The better we mind that business, the more certain 
we shall be that no sudden disaster can come at us from 
inside or outside and sweep us off our feet. 

I believe that Republican politicians have misjudged the 
temper and intelligence of the American people in their atti- 
tude toward domestic security. The Republicans have rec- 
ognized that war conditions call for some increase in military 
expenditures. But they seem to believe that the American 
people are tired of soil conservation, that they are tired of 
protecting our forests, tired of the CCC, of the NYA, of 
public works for unemployment, of old age security—that 
the people are longing to go back to what the Republicans 
euphemistically call “normalcy.” I believe the Republican 
party will get an unpleasant surprise when they hear from 
the people. It is natural that a sensible people should favor 
conservation both of human and natural resources, except 
when they are blinded by love of money. The Republican 
leadership, however, has assumed that the voters have no 
interest in saving our national wealth and extending our 
humanitarian program. 

Yet, if the people of this country are in favor of building 
up our own resources and our morale, where will the Repub- 
licans find a platform for their candidates? Either they 
must advocate cutting down these services or they have noth- 
ing to talk about. Life is much simpler for anyone who takes 
the opposite side of that argument. I can tell you without 
embarrassment that I believe every public service that gives 
the taxpayers more than their money’s worth ought to be 
continued. More than that, they ought to be put on a 
permanent basis. That, at least, makes sense. 

The Republican leaders have fallen into the common 
political error of thinking that people are always selfish, and 
that they are sure to win by appealing to the lowest human 
motives. They know that no one likes to pay taxes, and so 
they think that Americans are willing to let their country 
slide downhill just to save their own pocketbooks. 

You young people may not remember the fear and confu- 
sion that gripped the nation in the days preceding the New 
Deal. Our country was in the last stages of what the Repub- 
licans called “rugged individualism.” For twelve years the 





Republicans had led America on the principle of every man 
for himself and let the public take the hindmost. 

They cared nothing about the wasting lands of the South, 
or the burning forests of the Northwest. They saw nothing 
wrong in the growth of business monopolies which blocked 
the production of goods and threw millions out of work— 
all so the vested interests of a few could be preserved. They 
saw nothing to worry about that in the farming country 
children were born without benefit of physician, educated 
in the poorest kind of schools, and ground down in poverty 
and insecurity. The Republicans could not be bothered about 
security for the aged, although practically every civilized 
nation in the world except ours had old-age insurance. 

The Republican party had one simple principle of gov- 
ernment: make the poor people pay the taxes. They believed 
in leaving as much as possible of the tax burdens to local 
governments, because the local government had to live on 
real estate taxes which, directly or indirectly, were almost 
entirely paid by poor people. They boasted of how they had 
reduced the public debt, but actually they were letting the 
State and local governments pile up debts far faster than 
the Federal government was paying off its debt. 

All they asked, in those Roaring Twenties, was a free field 
with every man for himself, with no thought for the future. 
You young people of today represent the future that they 
neglected, that they refused to think about in those days. 
You come in on the Hangover of a great national Bender. 
Let me give you one statistic to show what I mean. In 1928 
there were 41,000 babies who died before they were a month 
old, who would have lived if they had been lucky enough to 
wait and be born under the New Deal in 1938. Those poor 
infants were born ten years too soon. That’s just one figure. 
There are plenty more. 

By emphasizing money and neglecting the true wealth of 
a democratic nation, the Republicans brought America to the 
nightmare of 1929, and to the fear and despair of 1932. 
That year hundreds of thousands of boys and girls wandered 
over the country looking for work. They slept in the hobo 
jungles. They begged their food. Had that policy continued, 
many within the sound of my voice surely would have shared 
that tragic fate. It was not until the New Deal brought 
new hope and new courage that transient camps were estab- 
lished, that the CCC and the NYA were set up. Not until 
the New Deal was there a concerted effort to do something, 
on a nation-wide scale, so the young generation would get its 
chance to become self-respecting, self-supporting citizens. 

This is the lesson I want to bring to American youth from 
the history of the past twenty years. The years of greed and 
selfishness, of niggardly parsimony in government and extrav- 
agant waste in resources and people—those years ended in 
disillusionment, panic and fear. But the later years, the 
years when our government began to save the country instead 
of saving the dollars, those have been years of growing ideal- 
ism, courage and hope. 

In these later years, thousands of young men in the CCC 
have worked in heat and cold, planting trees, stopping 
gullies, fighting forest fires. They have gone through fire 
and water—literally—to protect and build up America. This 
is their country now because they helped to make it. The 
NYA has given thousands of both boys and girls a chance 
to finish their education, to train themselves for jobs, and 
at the same time, to do useful work that has added to the 
physical, tangible, useable wealth of the United States. 

Think what life in America would have been—would be 
today—if the old, hard-boiled principles of the Twenties had 
been ruling America these past seven years. Already in 
1932 decent, law-abiding men had taken up arms to protect 
their farms from foreclosure. What would have happened 
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if nothing but bread-lines had been offered America these last 
seven years? 

And while the New Deal under President Roosevelt was 
saving this country and starting it back on the road to 
recovery, the Republicans were phophesying ruin. And now 
that we have attained a large measure of recovery, they say 
we are on the verge of bankruptcy. 

Is it ruin that we now have billions of dollars worth of 
schools, water systems, dams, sewer systems, parks, airports, 
and paved highways that did not exist in 1932? 

Is it ruin that for the first time in our history we are 
beginning to give poor people decent houses instead of 
slums? 

Is it ruin that the TVA is making money even sooner 
than it expected? 

And is it ruin that you and the rest of the people of this 
country last year got 30 billion dollars of income more than 
you were getting in 1932? 

You know that if you saw any point in paying off half the 
Federal debt this year, you could do it and still have more 
money than you had when the Republicans got through with 
the country in 1933. 

With all the improvements the New Deal has added to 
our country, with the good beginnings it has made in con- 
serving our assets, clearing our slums, in training our young 
people, and in giving security to the old folks, and with our 
income up from 40 billion dollars to 70 billion, I think you 
will agree that we are more nearly in a sound condition than 
when we were sunk in poverty and despair at the last stage 
of “normalcy.” 

But we have made only a good beginning. It was no 
easy job to swing ourselves out of the mood of despair that 
followed the twelve years of “rugged individualism.” We 
had to take the CCC and the NYA and the Social Security 
plans, and work them out into organizations that would fit 
into our American way of life. We had to hew our path and 
blaze our trail slowly. We had to develop new techniques 
to make democracy work. These new instruments of democ- 
racy had to be built by experiment. We have experimented 
and now we know that these things are a success. 

Still I know, and you young people know, that all our 
present youth projects do not reach half the boys and girls 
who ought to be working in them. We cannot pretend that 
they are sufficient to bring up a strong, well-trained genera- 
tion. These projects constitute a pattern now well enough 
developed to demonstrate that it can be expanded into a 
wider usefulness. 

This also is true of many other fields of service that you 
may not know quite so much about. Our public health serv- 
ice is a magnificent instrument of democracy which can wipe 
out many diseases from your world, given the money to do it. 
The Soil Conservation Service has organized thousands of 
farmers who are waiting for the expert advice which must 
come from the Federal Government. The President’s Com- 
mittee on Education has worked out a practical way to insure 
good schooling to all children, even in poor farming districts, 
whenever we, the people, are ready to put up the money. 

What good will it do your generation if my generation 


leaves you boxes full of stocks and bonds and an unhealthy 
population in a wasted land? Wouldn’t you prefer to inherit 
a well-managed natural wealth and the healthiest and best 
educated population in the world? 

True, when you get out of college you may have trouble 
for still a little while in finding a job, because we still are 
struggling with the problems of monopoly and with the 
problems of technology. But we are not up against the prob- 
lem that has faced many another nation and people—the 
problem of scarcity and famine. When there is not enough 
to go around, there many must suffer. But when there is 
abundance for all, it is a question of experimenting for suc- 
cessful methods of distribution. 

America has the manpower, the science, the machines. The 
banks are running over with money. The jobs to be done 
are well known. And I am confident that if the financial 
condition of the nation improves in the future at the same 
rate as it has in the past seven years, it will not be long 
before these same jobs will be seeking you. 

The Superstition of older days has been exposed again and 
again. From 1929 to 1933, they tried to save money by 
letting the country go to the dogs. The country went to the 
dogs but no money was saved. From 1933 to 1937, we tried 
improving the country by investing money in it. The country 
grew richer every year and the income of the people in- 
creased. In 1937, a premature economy wave set in and the 
people lost 8 billion dollars almost over night. In 1938 we 
started improving the country once more, and prosperity 
started on the upgrade. These are demonstrable facts. Young 
America is not afraid to face facts. 

What does all this prove? It proves that some of the 
ideals which you wish were true are true indeed. It is true 
that if you work and sacrifice and pay, to build this country 
for the long future, and if enough others do the same, you 
will not only have a rich country in the long future but 
prosperity in the present. Do not be deceived by half truths 
about spending our way to prosperity. Remember this: You 
can never come to ruin by making investments in the necessi- 
ties of life, in keeping the good earth fertile and fruitful, 
in exchanging slums for good homes, in banishing sickness 
and disease. 

If you will stick to these ideals and help your elders to 
believe in them, it will be possible to make our country a 
shining success in a dark world. Devoting ourselves to build- 
ing the future, we shall find a glorious era now. By proving 
the success of a liberal humanitarian government here, we 
shall be the strong rock that will turn back the tide of despair 
that has brought nations to madness and has threatened the 
security of free men everywhere. 

This is our business in the year 1940. We cannot foresee 
what stresses and strains the coming years may bring. But 
we do know that if we make strong our social and economic 
structure at home and hold fast to our humanitarian ideals, 
we can face the unknown with confidence and with hope. In 
the past seven years we have traced a Design for Democracy. 
I can but hope that my generation will trace it clearer still 
and, by following it, your generation will construct a glorious 


America. 
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